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deface ; 

• Although I was born in Canada, Ukraine, the land of my parents, always held a 
string fascination for me* Wide reading of Soviet publications had convinced roe that 
it was a free republic in a voluntary union with unSindered opportunities for full 
development of its language, culture and customs* In 1963 cjsmo an opportunity sought 
for many years t a chance to study in Ukraine* September found me in Kiev where I was 
to remain for two years. 

It was not long before various aspects of life in Ukraine began to trouble me, 
especially the fact that everywhere the Rudsian language was dominant. The party 
propaganda, that this was a natural process initiated by the Ukrainian people them- 
selves, proved unconvincing. Experience contradicted the official explanation* every- 
where in Kiev there was evidence of pressure to impose the Russian language. Pain- 
fully and slowly came the realization that what I had supported as a paragon of justice 
was, in reality, the worst type of national oppression. The impact of the truth itaa 
disturbing and depressing to the point of illness. 

Then gradually, like the warming rays of a bright new day, slowly but inexorably 
pushing through the darkness of despair, began to grow an awareness of a deep and 
widespreadopposition to enforced Russification. I resolved to make a thorough study of 
the phenomenon, and began to collect all evidence X could find of Russification and 
the opposition to it* Most of my free time was spent in libraries sifting through any 

materials that could throw light on the subject and reveal new data. 

i • 

toward the end of the term the authorities became suspicious of my dedicated 
: devotion to academic pursuits. Possession of notes on the national question was app- 
arently deemed a threat to the security of the Soviet state. However, tho bulk of what 
I had .amassed was already in Canada* 

On arrival home, I discussed the problem with close friends fully convinced that 
it would be possible to make representations to the authorities in the USSR to at least 
stop, if not reverse, the trend. Then in late autumn came a groat shock: I received re- 
liable information, that after my departure, there began mass detentions and interrog- 
ations in Kiev of Ukrainians who opposed Russification. This was followed by the arrival 
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in the of this year of new published material, not available outside the USSR, 

of further centralization of control by Russians over Ukrainian schools. I began to 
move toward a decision to embark on a public discussion of the problem. Since the field 
is large and my profession is that of teacher, I am raising the issue in the fi&ld of 
education. 

Soma of the published material used here is available in libraries on this contin- 

i 

ont j some published material is not available outside the USSR; some has never been pub* 

lished. For obvious reasons it would bo unwise to reveal how and where I obtained the 

latter. Let me assure the reader that it is authentic. Other information hare used and 

not supported by documentary evidence had been corroborated In every instance. 

. . J. Kolaaky. 

Toronto, Ontario. 
October, 1 ? 66 . 
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q Illustrations 

Figure 1. Poster announcing opening of registration for Kiev school IR>. 35 for 
working youth. The language is Russian, an indication that the 
school is also Russian. 

" 2. poster announcing opening of registration for Kiev school Ho. 3 for 

working youth, also in Russian* 

" 3* Tine table for elementary and secondary schools in Ukraine with in- 

struction in Hungarian, Moldavian and Polish. Russian language and 
literature are included in the curriculum, Ukrainian is not. 

H 4* Timetable for trade schools for the USSR for 1957. The only lang- 

uage on the curriculum is Russian. 

® 5. Timetable for trade schools in the metallurgical industry for 1931. 

Only the "native" language is listed. 

" 6. Instructions to principles of secondary special educational instit- 

utions slotting 135 hours per year to Russian literature and 120 
to Ukrainian in day schools and 120 and 90 respectively in night 
schools and stating that there wore not to be any examinations in 
the Ukrainian language in the latter. 

rt 7. Instructions (continued) specifying that students, who had not 

studied the Ukrainian language and literature previously, are not 
required to take it in secondary special educational institutions. 

H 8. A page from a catalogue of all technical books published in the 

UkrpSR for 1965, listing books for technicians. They arc in Russian* 

w 9* Pages from a student's handbook for 1964, listing tha machino build- 
ing technic urns. They are under the jurisdiction of tha Regional 
Councils of the Rational Economy of Ukraine. 

" 10. Pages from a student's handbook for 1966, listing the machine build- 

ing technicians • They are under the jurisdiction of ministries of 
the USSR. 

" 11. Pages from the catalogue of technical books published in Ukraine for 

1965, listing text and reference books for higher educational instit- 
utions published by "Tekhnika". All are in Russian. 

n 12. Page from the catalogue of Kharkiv University for 1965, listing text 
and reference books for students, of higher educational institutions, 
i All are in Russian. 

" 13. Title page from the bulletin of the library of tho Kiev Pedagogical 

Institute for January, 1965, listing all new books received for tint 
month. 

" 14* Page from the bulletin of the library of the Kiev Pedagogical Inst- 

itute for January, 1965, listing new books in Surdopodagogics and 
history. All are in Russian. 




Figure 15. 
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Pages from a student’s handbook of higher educational institutions 
for 1965, listing agricultural institutes in Ukraine, which aro 

under the jurisdiction of the ttinistr/ °£ Agriculture of the USSH. 


16. pagas from a student’s handbook of higher educational institutions 
for 1963, listing agricultural institutes in Ukraine, which were 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture of the UkrSSR. 

17. Pago from a student’s handbook of higher cducatioml inatitutiens 
for 1965, listing books for study in preparation for entrance exam- 
inations. All are in Russian. 
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1 Lenin and the National Question 


In addition to the economic and political grievances in the Russian Empire at tha 
beginning of the 20th century there existed the deep-rooted and smouldering problem 
associated with the existence in the empire of a myriad variety of largo and snail non- 
Russian nations. The basic cause of the discontent among these peoples was the denial 
of their national rights* the suppression of their native tongue and the imposition on 
them of the Russian language . Marxists in the empire fully recognized tho Importance 
of this problem and devoted much of their attention to it. As early as th© second 

i 

congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party (1) in 1903 they outlined in 

their program a draft of a constitution which would guarantee 

The right of the population to be provided education 
in its native language... (2) 

At the party conference in 1913 the position on the national question was elabor- 
ated and restated. The resolution of tho gathering declared in favour of 

... full equality of rights for all nations and 
languages, with th© absence of a compulsory state 
language (in this case Russian J.K.) and guaran- 
teeing the population schools with instruction in 
all the local languages and the inclusion in the 
constitution of a fundamental law, which would 
proclaim as Illegal any privileges vrhatsoover to 
any nation and any breach of the rights of the 
national minorities. (3) 

Returning to the problem again on the eve of the Bolshevik revolution, the April 
Conference of the party adopted a resolution on the national question in which it 
voiced its support for 

... wide local autonomy, abolition of control from 
above and abolition of a compulsory state language... (L) 

Tho inspiration behind the program and resolutions of tho party was N.I. Lenin, 
the son of a Russian school inspector. Ho grew up with a strong sensitivity to injust- 
ice and became involved in llarxist groups while at university. Endowed with great in- 
telligence and a keen analytical mind, he soon emerged as a loading figure in Marxist 
circles. 
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This great erudition, personal contact with European civilisation and a . thorough und- 
erstanding of the weaknesses and shortcomings of the Tsarist regime made him fully a- 
ware of Russia's great possibilities, which, he was convinced, could only be achiev- 
ed through the application of the theories of Ilarx to produce a socialist society 
baaed on abolition of exploitation and equality of rights, for all citizens. Among the 
latter Were to be included equality of national rights. 

He carried on several polemics defending the rights of the national minorities 
with the ardour characteristic of a religious zealot. The central idea in hie theses 
was the right of each nation in the Russian Empire to self-determination. He enunc- 
iated this most clearly in his article "Ukraine", written in Juno, 1917 • In it he said: 

Cursed Tsarism made Russians persecutors of the 
Ukrainian people, in every way fostered in thorn 
hatred for those who denied even the children 
to speak and study in their native language. 

Revolutionary democracy in Russia, if it wishes 
to bo really revolutionary, really democratic, 
should break with th±3 past, should regain for 
itself, for the workers and peasantsof Russia, 
the fraternal faith of the workers and peasants 
of Ukraine, among them the right to free 
separation. (5) 

On the question of national languages ho was as clear, as emphatic and as explicit. 

i 

la his article. Critical Notes on the National Question, ho stated that 

He is not a Marxist, he 13 not even a democrat, 
who do©3 not recognize and does not defend tho 
equality of rights of nations arid languages. (6) 

He hold up as an example Switzerland, where there wore 

... three state languages, but draft laws for 
referendums are printed in five languages. (7) 

After the Bolsheviks took power, tho Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 

which had become the organ of state power, meeting November 7-8, 1917, declared in 

favour of the principle of national self -determination* (8) On November 17, Lenin, as 

chairman of tho Council of Peoples' Commissars, issued the Declaration of Rights of the 

Peoples of Russia in which he declared that the policy of the Soviet government on tha 

national question was based on: 
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1* Equality and Sovereignty of the People:-; of 
, Russia. 

2. The Right of the Peoples of Russia to Free 
Self-Determination to the point of Separation 
and Formation of an Independent Government. 


H. Free Development of the National Minorities 
and Ethnographic Groups Inhabiting the 
Territory of Russia. (9) 

National feelings among non-Russian peoples ran high in the revolutionary period* 

There sprang up several national movements for independence. After the triumph of the 

Bolsheviks, the non-Russ ian3 in the Communist Party took tip tho fight for implementation 

of the program on tho national question. Many Russians had regarded tho resolutions 

and declarations as mere propoganda devices for obtaining support in the struggle for 

power* Now that the party was in power, they regarded the national question as being 

solved* Lenin criticized most sharply such points of view. At the VIII congress of tho 

party in March, 1919 he said of such people: 

T7e have in the Commissariat of Education. . . 

Communists who say* ’One school, therefore 
do not dare to teach in any other language 
except Russian. • In cy opinion such a 
Communist is a Great Russian chauvinist. (10) 

In Decembor 2-h, of tho same year' the V LLL All Russian Conference of the party 
adopted a resolution; Regarding Soviet Policy in Ukraine, composed by Lenin and rat- 
ified by tho plenum of the CC in November. It outlined clearly the party position on 
the language question and instructed its members as follows; 

In view of the fact that Ukrainian culture 
(language, schools, etc*) over a period of 
centuries wa3 suppressed by Tsarism and the 
exploiting classes of Russia, the CC of the 
RCP makes it a duty of all members to assist 
with all means the elimination of all im- 
pediments to tho free development of the 
Ukrainian language and culture... Members of 
the RCP on the territory of Ulcraina should 
enforce in fact the right of the toiling 
masses to study and converse in all Soviet 
institutions in their native tongue, count- 
eracting in every way attempts to push asido 
by all artificial means tho Ukrainian lang- 
uage, and transforming it, on tho othor hand, 
into a tool of Communist education of tho 
toiling masses. (11) 
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This was followed on December £-9, by the Seventh All Russian Congress of Soviets. 

On its reolution j Concerning the Oppressed Nations, the congress voiced support for 

"full abolition of all privileges for a ny national group wiiatsoevar." (12) 

In March, 1921 the national question was again discussed at the X Congress of the 

party. Stalin, then Peoples « Commissar of Nationalities, delivered the main report ; it 

was mot by sharp and cover© criticism from delegates of tho national republics . Among 

those wore two Ukrainian* t V.P.Zatonoky, who spoke bitterly of the Russian "colonizing 

element" in Ukraine with its belief in "one indivisible" Russia, and pointed out that 

the national question was not solved by mere slogans, (13) and LJ.O.Skrypnyk, who stated 

that in Stalin»s report the national question "had not been resolved in the least." (Ik) 

Although Lenin, who had delivered the main political report, did not participate 

(his health was failing), the resolutions committee, guided by previous decisions and 

declarations of the party, adopted a document, which was desir^iod as a step in the 

practical solution of the national problem. In sharp, unequivocal terms it condo mood the 

previous practice of the old regime as follows - 

The policy of Tsarism, tho policy of landlords and the 
bourgeoisie in relation to these people .(non-Ruasians J.K. ) 
was to kill among thorn the beginning of statehood, 
maim their culture , restrict their language, keep 
them in ignorance and finally, as far as possible. 

Russify thorn* (U>) 

and emphasized that the duties of the party were to help tha non-Russian nations 

••• to develope and strengthen their own operative courts, 
administration, organs of economy and government in thoir 
native language, and mad© up of local people, who know the 
customs and psychology of tha local inhabitants; to 
develope their own press, schools, theatre, clubs and 
general cultural and educational institutions in the 
native language; to set up and develope a wide network of 
schools and courses of education both general and 
professional-technical in the native language... (16) 

In the following year it became evident that there was need of agreement, outlining 
tho permanent relationship between the several Soviet republics. In August the Organ- 
izational Bureau of the CC of the RCP set up a committee headed by Stalin to praparo a 
report* 
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The latter drew up a project on the basis of which the national republics v/ould give up 
their status as republics and join the RSFSR as autonomous regions. Lenin, although 
seriously ill, took a deep interest in the problem, subjected the project to sever© 

, ' , * i 

criticism and proposed instead that the stated form a union of Soviet republics. H© 

stressed particularly the principle of equality in the following words? 

T7e acknowledge ourselves as an equal of the UkrSSR and 
others ; together with thorn and as equals we are 
forming a new union, a new federation.... (17) 

On December 30, 1922 the First Congress of Soviets met in Moscow with delegates 

from the Russian, Ukrainian, Belorussian and Trans-Caucasian Federated Republics (the 

latter included Georgia, Azerbarozhan and Armenia) and announced tho formation of the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which was, according to the declaration of the 

congress 

.... a voluntary union of equal nations with equal rights 
.... each republic is guaranteed the right to free with- 
drawal from the Union.... (18) 

This right of secession was reaffirmed by both the first constitution of the USSR of 
192h (article h) and the second constitution of 1936 (article 17). 

Among the areas of government assigned to jurisdiction of the all-union government 
were foreign affairs, army and navy, foreign trade, means of communications, post and 
telegraph and finianca. Lenin seemed to have grave doubts about tho advisability of the 
giving the central government control of so many ministries* Gn December 31, 1922 the 

j 

day following the formation of the USSR, being too ill to writ®, ha dictated several 
lengthy notes which were later made available to the leaders of the republican delega- 
tions to the XII congress of the party. In on® of these he advised that 

... it is necessary to introduce th® strictest rules re- 
garding the use of the national languages in the rational 
republics which aro part of our union, and to chock these 
rules very assiduously. There ia no doubt that under the 
pretext of a single railway service, a single fiscal 
administration etc. with our present apparatus there will 
appear very many abuses of a purely Russian character... 

Here will be necessary a detailed code, which can be 
compiled at all successfully only by the nationals living 
in the given republic. Besides this, we should under no 
circumstances preclude in advance against the possibility 
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that, as ft result of all such work, we retreat at the 
following congress of Soviets, that is, leave to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics only the fields of 
diplomacy and awy, and in all other areas renew fall 
independence of tho individual national consnisaariato. (19) 

Tha XII congress of tho party wa3 hold in April, 1923 j Lenin was unable to attend 
due to illness* Stalin appeared in the capacity of general secretary, to which post ha 
had been elected at the plenum of the CC in April, 1922, following tho XI congress of 
the party. There were sharp and bitter recriminations that the resolutions on tha 
national question were not carried out, especially from tho delegates of Ukraine-Kh.H* 
Rahovsky chairman of the Council of Peoples Commissars and M.O. Skrypnylc. 

They had good reason to be bitter. Although the old regime had been Overthrown 
and old property relationships were being rapidly and forcefully altered, the old 
psychology remained. Russians viewed themselves as a great nation with an advanced 
culture and a great language (20), the imposition of which, on the more backward 
peoples of the empire, was a step in .the interest of civilization. Added to this was 
the arrogance of the Russian officials born of arbitrary power and undisputed control. 
Tho now Soviet Russian officials, in addition, were bursting with confidence an a re- 
sult of the victory of their party over all internal opposition and external inter- 
vention and glowing with pride at being the representatives of "tho most revolution- 
{ 

ary proletariat" , the Russian proletariat* 

Under the pressure of non-Russian delegates, the congress, in a resolution on tho 
national question, condemned the psychology and the assertions of members of tho Russ- 
ian minorities in the national republics concerning the 

..* superiority of tho Russian culturo and the advancing 
of the thesis about the inevitability of the victory of 
the higher Russ ian^ culture over the more backward peoples 
(Ukrainian, Aaorbafdahan, Uzbek, Kirkhiz, etc.) as noth- 
ing more than an attempt to consolidate 'the domination 
of the Russian nationality* (21) 

It further expressed regret that 

.*. a significant section of Soviet officials in the 
centre and locally regarded iho union of republics 
not as a coalition of equal state entities set up to 
guarantee the free development of national republics, 
but as a step in the liquidation of those republics... (22) 






o 

The congress recommondsd to the Bombers of tho party that 

••• organs in tho national republics and regions 
» be roads up, for the most part of local people, 

who knew the language, conditions of life and 
manners and customs of tho people concerned; 
special laws be passed, which would guarantee 
the use of tho native tongue in all state organs 
and departments which servo the local national 
population and the national minorities - laws, 
which persecute and punish with revolutionary 
severity all violators of national rights and 
especially rights of national minorities (23) 

The truth of the matter is that Lsnia, and through him the Soviet govornment and 
the Communist party, made their position on tho national and language question quite 
clear; the USSR was to be a union of equal states with the right of each republic to 
withdraw if it so chose; there was to be equality of all languages with no compulsory 
stats language; each national culture was to develops freely; education, from elementary 
to higher, was to be conducted in the native language. 
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II From Stalin to Khrushchov on the national Question in Ukraine 

Fear of being absorbed by Poland forced Ukraine into a union with Russia in l6$h» 
The Pereyaslav Agreement, negotiated by the cossack leader Bohdan Khmelnitsky, 
guaranteed the more culturally-advanced Ukraine, the national and political rights of 
an autonomous nation within Russia, Over the two intervening centuries these rights 
had been forcefully whittled away till .Ukraine became an integral part of the Russian 
empire, subject to Russian laws, administered by Russian officials in the Russian 
language. 

The towns and tho developing industrial enterprises were completely Russianized by 
the continuous influx of Russians. Native culture could not dovelopo fully under tho 
heavy hand of the censor, and Ukrainian was not ovon recognized as a language, m 1863 
P.0. Valuev, the Minister of internal Affairs, who is famous for his statement that: 
"There was not; there is not} there can never be such a thing as the Ukrainian 
language", issued a circular which forbade the printing of Ukrainian books for schools. 
Nominally, literary works were allowed, but censorship was so restrictive that few 
were actually published. 

National restrictions and harsh economic conditions fostered discontent and the 
development of the revolutionary movement in Ukraine. It took two paths: there were 
branches of the RSDLP, supported mainly by Russian urban workers, and Ukrainian parties 
whose support rangod from peasants in the villages to Ukrainian workers and intelligen- 
tsia in the cities. The former emphasized the economic injustice and regarded Ukraine 
as an integral part of Russia; the latter placed the main emphasis on the national 
problem, advocating a socialist federation of all nations comprising the Russian empire , 
on the basis of equality and local autonony. With the overthrow of the Tsar in March 
1917, the latter helped organize the Central Rada, which advocated autonomy and than in 
1918 proclaimed Ukraine independent. 

The members of the RSDLP in Ukraine held a congress in Moscow in July 1918, and 
formed the Communist Party of Ukraine, as a component and integral part of the RCP. 





The namWlone indicates the line of thinking of the founders on tha national questions 
the parent body was tha Russian Communist Party; the nevr organisation was named the 
Communist Party of Ukraine. The majority of the dole gates and the members of the CC 
were not Ukrainian and the central organ was in Russian, In the ensuing war, the CPU, * 
supported by armies from Russia established Soviet power in Ukraine. 

In the 20 'a some of the more radical members of the Ukrainian revolutionary 
parties, that had supported the Central Rada, Joined the CPU. There were also recruits 
from among Ukrainians who immigrated from Wester Ukraine (part that remained under 
Poland )and from the native Ukrainian population. Together with the old guard Ukrainian 
Communists, such as Petrovsky, Chubar, Zatonsky and Skrypnyk, the Ukrainians became a 
formidable force in the party. On the basis of the decisions of the congresses of the 
RCP, the proclamations of the government of tha USSR and the teachings of Lanin they^ 
began, with tha ardent support of the Ukrainian intelligentsia, the task of Ukrainlan- 
ization of the party and government apparatus arid, above all, the education of Ukraine. 

However, the majority of the members in the party in Ukraine remained predominantly 

* 

Russian till the late 1920*8. They and the Russianized non-Ukrainians held many top 
posts in the party and the government. The attitude of these elements to Ukrainianiza- 
tion ranged from apposition to outright hostility. They buttressed their position 
with”the theory of the struggle of two cultures" , according to which, of the two in 
Ukraine, the backward Ukrainian culture of the peasantry and the more advanced Russian 
culture of the city proletariat, the latter would inevitably conquer. 

This theory was subjected to severe criticism at the VII Conference of the CPU, 

April it-10, 1923. (1) Immediately after the XU Congress of the ECP, the plenum of the 
CC of the CPU , on June 22, 1923, issued a decree which provided for intensification of 
Ukrainianization of the state, party and trade union apparatuses. (2) 

This was followed by another decree of the Council of Peoples Commissars of Ukraine, 

i 

i 

July 27, of the same year whose purpose waa to provide 

... the Uk rainian people with education in the native 
language... (3) 
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It instructed the ministry of education to take 

••• wido measures for the training of new pedagogical 
porsonell, who would bo fluent in the Ukrainian 
language, in ordor to guararteo both the elementary 
and higher schools with Ukrainian instructors* 

••• stops to train in the scientific research institutes 
now staffs of professors who would know perfectly the 
Ukrainian language* (U) 

The minister of education was 0. Ya. Shumsky, a former member of a Ukrainian revol- 
utionary party, who joined the CPU in 1920* Ho held various posts: member of the CC of 
the CPU, chlof of its Agitation and Propaganda Department and editor of Novy Shlyakh 
(New Pathway), a monthly literary journal. Shumsky advocated rapid and total Ukrainiaa- 
ization of all aspects of life and opposed the directing of non-Ukrainians to fill 
government and party positions. Ho came into conflict with Iazar Kaganovich, the gonoral 
secretary of the CPU, whoa he wanted replaced by V. Ya* Chubar, a Ukrainian, who had 
joined the Bolshevik party in 1907* Kaganovich, supported by Stalin and the central 
party apparatus began a campaign of villification against him and Shumsky was forced to 
resign, in March, 1927, after which he disappeared from the political scone. ($) 

In his place was appointed M.O.Skrypnyk, no less a supporter of the Ukrainianiz- 
ation policy, but a man of greater influence and prestige and considerably more tact. 

The son of a railroad worker, he became interested in the revolutionary novomont while 
studying in Kharkiv. He joined the RSDLP in 1897 And from then on dedicated his life to 
the party and the revolutionary movement. He was arrested fifteen tims3, sentenced to a 
total of thirty-four years imprisonment, exiled seven times and, on one occasion, 
sentenced to death. In 1917 Skrypnyk was present at the meeting of the CC which decided 
on the Bolshevik uprising and served as a member of the committee that prepared it. 

Shortly after he wa3 directed, on Lenin's suggestion, to Ukraine as the representative 
of the CC of the party. 

Following the civil war in which he actively paticipated, Skrypnyk hold at various 
times in Ukraine the posts of secretary of Workers* -Peasants* Inspection, Attorney-General, 
Peoples' commissar of Internal Affairs, Justice, Education, vice-chairman of the Council 
of Peoples*' Commissars and Chairman of the State Planning Commission. 



He wa s a roambor of the CC of 
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the CC of the RCP 


, and 'ttio 


Executive Committee 


of the Communist International, six times delegate to its congresses and leader of the 
Ukrainian delegation. In the inner party struggles he supported Stalin against the 
opposition. Among the honours bestowed on him were the Order of the Rod Banner and the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labour. 

From his prolific pen flowed many works on art, literature, culture, history of the 
party and the national question. In recognition of his contribution in tho cultural 
field, he was made a member of the Communist Academy of the USSR, and Academician of tho 
Academy of Scienoes of the UkrSSR and the Belorussian SSR. There was no doubt that 
Skrypnyk was the most talented and outstanding Ukrainian in the CPU. 

He proceeded quietly, methodically and thoroughly to carry through his policies. On 
July 3, 1927, the CC of the party in Ukraine issued a decree on the work of the Kharkiv 
University. The clause on Ukrainianization of staff and students is a characteristic 
description of the procedure followed in higher educational institutions. It read a as 
follows J 

To hasten the tempo of Ukrainianization of the university. 

In the first year courses to leave instruction in Russian 
in only one group. Russian groups, which, according to 
plan, are being left in the second and third year courses, 
should during the year master completely the Ukrainian 
language and in 1928-29 change over fully to tho Ukrainian 
language. 1928-29 is the deadline for the Ukrainianization 
of tho lectorial staff... (6) 

On July 6, there was a major breakthrough in the drive to put into practice Lenins* 
maxims on the national question. The All - Ukrainian Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of Peoples* Commissars issued the decree Concerning the Guaranteeing of Equal 
Rights of Languages and the Assist ivy of the Development of Ukrainian Culture . It 
provided for instruction in elementary and vocational schools and higher educational 
institutions in the native languages of the students and tho teaching of both Ukrainian 
and Russian languages in all schools. This meant that for all significant minoritie3- 
Jowish, German, Bulgarian, Belorussian, Moldavian and Greek, there would b© instruction 
in their native tongue. The remaining schools would bo in Ukrainian. This was a blow to 
the hegemony of the Russian language. Of special significance for education woro the 
following articles. 
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_ 3$. To tha post of professor or lecturer in the higher 

O educational institutions, it is permissible to 

appoint only individuals who can lecture in 
the Ukrainian language, 

38. Enrolling in post-graduate studies of individuals 
who do not know tho Ukrainian language to the 
extent required by the Peoples* Commissariat of 
Education of the UkrSSR is not porraissible, (7) 

The process of Ukrainianization of education among the 7,000,000 Ukrainians in tho 

RSFSR had also boen proceeding for several years, but at an abnormaly slow pace. There 

were many demands for schools in the native tongue for Ukrainian children in this area, 

Skrypnyk had placed the quostlon most sharply at the XII Congress of tho RCP in 1923.(8) 

In October, 1927, the Peoples* Commissar of Education, A.?, Lunacharsky, issued a 

circular, in which he pointed out that there were only 236 such schools and outlined 

plans for the intensification of the process of introduction of education in the native 

tongue to Ukrainian children in the RSFSR, (9) As a result many Ukrainian schools 

sprang up in various areas of the RSFSR where Ukrainians lived. In tha Kuban area in 

the Northern Caucasus where lived over two million Ukrainians, who were descendants of 

Cossacks settled there two centuries ago j Ukrainianization took deep roots, Ukrainian 

became the language of party and Soviet institutions. In Krasnodar there was a 

t . , ■ ■ • ■ 

Ukrainian pedagogical institute and in Stanitsa Poltava lea a pedagogical tochnicum 
(normal school), which trained Ukrainian teachers for the schools In Kuban, 

The application of Skrypnyk *s policy in Ukraine seemed to be going well; on 
November 1, he was able to report to the X Congress of the CPU the following breakdown 
in % for ltjnguago of instruction : 


Schools Ukrainian 

General Education 7 9»X" 

Vocational $1,9 

Technic urns $U« 

Institutes 28.$ 


Russian 
THST 


27.6 

16.7 

1^.8 ( 10 ) 

Instruction in the remaining was probably either 
mixed, or in the languages of other significant 
minorities in Ukraine. 

This was remarkable progress and the future seemed promising indeed. The policy of 
the government of Ukraine however, had been subjected to sharp attacks by tho leader- 
ship of the Communist Party of Western . Ukraine on the grounds that Ukrainianization was 
protracted and incomplete and by Russian chauvinistic elements for its zealous pursuit 
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of Ukrainianization. Th© CPU appealed to tho Communist International. Tho latter body 

c 

replied that 

Tho Executive Connittoe of the Communist International 
fully commands tho policy of the CC of the CHJ. . . (11) 

This approval of tho highest Communist authority gave further impetus to tho Ukraih- 

i 

ianization drive. In Kay, 1929, the XI All - Ukrainian Congress of Soviets fully approved 
tho policy being carried out regarding the national question, recommended that the 
government intensify thi3 work and noted the following % achievements in Ukrainianization 
of education; 

Schools Ukrainian Russian 

General education bi„ 7.1*"' 

Vocational $£*1 11*3 

Technicians $h» 16.7 

Institutes 30. 18.9 (12) 

* In the case of the first three categories above, 
the remaining schools were in tho language of 
national minorities; in the case of tho institutes, 
the rest ware either mixed or in the languages of 
national minorities. 

This was the high water mark of Ukrainianization; by this time, Ukrainian, as the 
official language, was well established, but this fact was never accepted by tho Russian : 
minority. iSany aro the stories told of thoir attitude of open contempt and hostility. 

Some regarded Ukrainian as a mere dialect, some as an invention of the Germans. One 
Russian official when spoken to in Ukrainian replied: 

"Do not spoak to me in that non-human tongue." 

Another, when addressed in Ukrainian, retorted: 

"Spoak to me in a comprehensible language." 

Officials who chafed under the regulation that provided for of those who 

failed to loarn the Ukrainian language often related the following dialogue between two 
officials: 

"Is Ukrainian a language or a dialect?" 

"Neither, It is an excuse to dismiss a person 
from his position." 

The author had an interesting but unpleasant experience that illustrates the 
Russian contempt for tho period of Ukrainianization. In a government department in Kiev 
I addressed a totally stnjnge official, who later turned out to bo a Russian, as ao 





many offisrinls in Ukraine are, !$y request -sms made politely in Ukrainian; ho replied 
gruffly in Russian, I then rebuked him vary sharply for replying in Russian to a re- 
quest made in Ukrainian in Kiev, the capital city of Ukraine, Ka replied just as sharply* 
“This is not the period of Skrypnyk. " 

By the end of the 1920*8 black clouds were already gathering on the Ukrainian hor- 
izon. Stalin had overcome all opposition and emerged as undisputed master in the CC. 
Although undeniably a man of outstanding ability, singleness of purpose and steadfast- 
ness to a cause, he head been hardened to the point of callousness and brutality by 
Tsarist persecution, arrests and exiles. His devotion to the socialist cause gradually 
became overshadowed by personal ambition and thirst for power and famo, which were 
nourished by a deep sense of inferiority engendered by the hardships and grinding 
poverty of childhood. Eventually he imagined himself as the very embodiment of the great 
causa of socialism and viewed an attack on his person as an attack on the ideal. Each 
new victorious encounter with an opponent made him more arbitrary and domino ©ring; each 
new success increased his confidence and nourished his arrogance. Finally ha emerged as 
the infallible prophet marshalling his forces to usher in a now world order. 

He had exhibited a deep interest in the national problem and his writings brought 
him recognition as the foremost liarxiat authority on the subject. In November, 1917, he 
was elected Peoples* Commissar of Natioanalities. Stalin always appeared to be in the 
forefront, of the fight for national rights without , at the same time, antagonizing and 
alienating th© Pvussian nationalistic and chauvinistic elements. In 1922 h© was elected 
general secretary of the ps^rty, in which post he began quietly, carefully and methodically 
to appoint to positions in" the servile lackeys and henchmen, Tjfho would do his bidding, 
while at the same time, carefully weeding out and discrediting men ha could not dominate, 
men of personal initiative and independent will. 

Before his death Lenin keenly sensed and was deeply disturbed by the potential 
danger of a man of Stalin’s character in the key position of general secretary, in 
January 1923, too ill to write, he dictated a letter in which he said: 
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Stalin is too rud© and thin defect, although quite tolerable 
in on r midst and in dsalings among us Communists, becomes 
intolerable in a General Secretary* That is wiiy I suggest 
that tho comrades think about a way of removing Stalin 
from that post and appointing somebody ©loo differing in all 
other respects from Comrade Stalin solely in the degree of 
being more tolerant, more loyal, more polite and moro 
considerate to the comrades, loos capricious, etc.: (13) 

But Lenin was dying and Stalin was wall entrenched. Ho remained tho general secretory. 

There is good reason to suspect that there was a wide discrepancy between his 

professions on the national quootion and his convictions and future plans of action* He 

seems to have viewed the development of national cultures and wide local national 

autonomy in the non-Russian republics as a throat to centralization, which he deemed 

necessary in order for the USSR to survive in a hostile capitalist environment. As early 

as 1926 he also expressed the fact that 

•*• in view of the weakness of the indegenous Communist cadres 
in (the) Ukraine, this movement, which is very frequently 
led by non-Comraunist intellectuals, may here and there assume 
the character of a struggle to alienate Ukrainian culture 
and public life from general Soviet culture and public life... (1U) 

In 1929 he began the drive to collectivize the peasantry. The first victims were 
the middle peasants, the conscious national elements who formed the backbone of the 
Ukrainian nation. In 1930 he embarked on the campaign to behead the Ukrainian rebirth 
with the arrest and open trial of forty-five Ukrainian intellectuals, who were accused 
of being members of a secret anti-Soviet organization, tho Union for the Liberation of 
Ukraine. This was followed by more arrests and secret trials. Eventually all such 
formalities were dispensed with; people were simply taken away during tho night and 
deported to vanish without a trace. The climax came in 1937* with tho arrest of all the 
members of the Ukrainian government, all the members of the Politburo of the CPU and 
nearly all other loading communists in Ukraine. Ey 1938 , through arrest, exile, starv- 
ation and firing squad, were eliminated nearly all Ukrainian intellectuals, including 
writers; historians, artists, philologists, scientists; nearly all party and government 
officials including all Ukrainian Bolsheviks; about a quarter of the peasantry, who 
starved to death in the famine of 1932-33 which was caused by forced appropriation of 
all grain; countless numbers of officials, large and email in all walks of life. 
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In 1932 bagan the drive to close all Ukrainian schools in the RSFSR. In sons areas 
this was accompanied by the most summary methods. In Kuban tho populace was unable to 
fulfill the unrealistic grain delivery quotas* In' November 1932, Stanitsa Poltavska was 
surrounded by detachments of the GPU, all 30,000 inhabitants - man, women and childron- 
were herded together with only their few personal belongings and deported to Siberia. 

In their place were brought in peasants from Russia, The following day the Krasnodar 
regional paper announced that tho Ukrainian,- nationalist -kurkul-Potlura nest in Kuban 
had been liquidated. The settlement was renamed Stanitsa Krasnoarmoy s kaya . Tho Ukrain- 
ian language was abolished in the schools of Kuban and the teachers were deportad. The 
whole operation was directed by Kolotox and Kaganovich from headquarters in Krasnodar. 

Russians were no longer forced to use Ukrainian in state and party institutuins . 

But Ukrainians, who remained in official posts attempted to carry on the dogged struggle 
for Ukrainianization. Even as late as June 1937, on the verge of the mass arrests of 
all top Ukrainian state and party officials, the XIII Congress of the CPU declared in 
ite resolution that 

... in the work of a number of organizations of tho CPU 
lately appeared a weakening of attention to ' tho quest- 
ion of tho national policy of the party and an under- 
estimation of the importance of this question* This is 
revealed mainly in the inadequate Ukrainianization of 
party, state and especially trade union and YCL organ- 
izations, in tho inadequacy of the promotion of 
Bolohovik Ukrainian personell to leading party, state, 
economic and trade union work. (15) 

In 1938 a complete turn was made on the question of Ukrainianization. With the arr- 

ests of the leading party and government personell in Ukraine, a new army of officials 

arrived from Moscow to take over. It was headed by N.S. Khrushchov* He immediately 

proceeded to denounce in the vilest language his predecessors* Speaking to the 17 Kiev 

Regional, Party Conference he called them 

• . . enemies of the people , bourgeois nationalists , agents • 

of our enemies.. .agents of fascist intelligence... 
mercenaries... Polish, German, Japanese spies.. .miserable ' 

traitors . . . villians . 

The Yakirs, Balitskys, Iyubchenkoa , Zatonskys (16) and 
other scum wished to make Ukrainian workers and peasants 
the slaves of fascism. (17) 


s 




After 1937 there was no more talk of Ukrainianizationj tlie emphasis changed to 
glorification of the Russian language. On June 16, 1938* Khrushchov announced at the 
XIV Congress of tho CPU: 

Comrades, now all nations study the Russian language 
because tho Russian workers were tho first... 
to raise the banner of revolt... (18) 

The following day the congress passed a resolution in which it 

... underlined with special emphasis the indisponsa— 
bility of liquidating the consequences of the 
hostile sabotage in tho teaching of the Russian lang- 
uage in tho elementary and secondary schools and 
also in the higher educational institutions. Bourgaois 
nationalists, Trotskyites, Bukharinites acted basely 
and foully in order to drive out tho great Russian 
language from our schools and higher educational 
institutions. The efforts of the Trotskyites, Bukhar- 
inites and bourgeois nationalists were directed 
toward the alienation of the Ukrainian people from 
the fraternal friendship with the great Russian 
people, toward the alienation of Soviet Ukraine 
from the USSR and the renewal of capitalist slavery. (19) 

Russian gradually began to assume again the status of official language, but Ukrain- 
ian was still widely used both in the state and party apparatus and in schools. Entrance 
examinations to higher educational Institutions included both the Ukrainian and Russian 
languages and institutes advertised courses in both. At the XVI Congress of the all- 
union party in 1930, Stalin pointed out that not only was there no merging of languages 
in the USSR into one, but that it was impolitic to think of proraotin such merging 
because 

There is a Ukraine which is part of the USSR. But 
there is also another Ukraine which forms part of 
othor states. (20) 

In othor word3, it was tactically unwise to start a planned campaign to Russify Ukraine 
while parts of it were under Poland, Romania and Czechoslovakia. 

After Poland was attacked by Hitler in 1939 and the Western region of Galicia was 
added to Ukraine, the Council of. the Peoples' Commissars of the UkrSSR on liarch U,19U0 
passed a decree . 

•i * ‘ 4 * * 

To introduce instruction in the schools of the 
western regions of Ukraine in the native tongue. (21) 




Th« wbscquent war brought many changes? to arouse patriotism there bogan the glor- 
ification of the "Great Russian people" and former Tsarist generals* With the defeat of 
Nazi Germany the USSR emerged as a great power. The victory was too often attributed to 
Russia; the other fourteen Soviet republics were forgotten. Russian nationalism and 
Soviet patriotism became synonymous. Many Russians, after demobilization began settling 
in Ukraine. New factories were constructed and old ones rebuilt. Many of tho special- * 
ists to man them came from Russia. Schools and higher educational institutions wore re- 
opened. Too often the language of instruction was Russian. Ukraine ms now firmly un- 
ified under the solid protection of the "elder brother". There was no more need, for 
tactical reasons, to maintain the Ukrainian language. 

The death of Stalin in 1953 gave rise to a new struggle for power between the Bom- 
bers of the party hierarchy. Bsria, hoping by this manoeuver to gain support of the non- 
Russians, wrote a memorandum to the CC that the national policy was anti-Leninist and 
that the national republics should be given more freedom to develop© their language and 
culture. There were immediate rape reus ions in several republics, including Ukraine. A 
plenum was hold of the CC of the CPU at which L.G. Melnikov (a Russian), tho first 
secretary, was relieved of his post and dropped from the bureau because of his 

... distortion of the Leninist - Stalinist national 
policy of our party manifested by the practice of 
promoting to leading party and government posts in 
the western regions of Ukraine mainly workers from 
other regions of the Ukrainian SSR and also in the 
changing of lecturing in tho Western Ukrainian 
higher educational institutions to the Russian 
language. (22) 

It was apparently deemed unwise to speak tho truth and say that many of those pro- 
moted to leading party and government posts in Western Ukraine wero Russians sent from 
Russia on the instructions of the central organs in Moscow and that schools and educa- 
tional institutions in all parts of Ukraine were being Russianized. Nevertheless, it 
appeared as if Ukraine was on the threshold of a new, more liberal era. Then suddenly 
' Beria was arrested, sentenced and shot. Criticism of Russification was denounced as an 
/ attempt to undermine the friendship of the Soviet peoples. 
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Another contender for the vacant leadership, Khrushchov, used a bolder approach; he 
denounced his former master and proceeded to rehabilitate the victims, among them als0 
those ho himself had villified so enthusiastically in 1937. Millions sighed with relief 
and by 1957 he was firmly in control. He introduced changes, but on the national ques- 
tion he proceeded a step further along the road paved by his master; Stalin had destr- 
oyed the architects and engineers of the policy of Ukrainianiz ation ; Khrushchov embarked 
on the policy of destroying the Ukrainian language itself, by proceeding to replace it 
in the educational process in Ukraine with the Russian language. 
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£ Mj Elementary and General Secondary Education 

* 

The system of education in Ukraine is a complex structure with a wide division 
of responsibility and much overlapping of oontrol. There are two ministries of ed- 
ucation, one for ©lemantary and general secondary and the other for higher and se- 
condary special* In addition, many educational institutions oro supervised by 
other ministries, committees and boards. 

The most significant feature of the educational process is tho extent and tho 
rapidity with which it h 2.3 been and continues to bo Russianized, while, to the out- 
side world, all attempts are made to give tho impression tnat Soviet policy in ed- 
ucation is to encourage and maintain tho Ukrainian language* 

This process has especially been accelerated since the enactment on Da comber 
2U, 195S, by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, ' of the law “For Strengthening the 
Relationship of School and Life and for the Further Development of the System of 
Public Education in the USSR"* While the law was still under "discussion' 1 , there 
was popular and widespread criticism of article 19 in many republics. Most note- 
worthy and outspoken critics in Ukraine were P. Tronko (1), thon secretary of the 
Kiev Regional Committee of tho CPU and at present vice-chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Ukr.SSR, and Ukraines • two most outstanding poets, doxim Rylsky 
and lykcla Bazhan (2). 

On, April 17, 19!? 9, the law was pasood by the Supreme Soviet of the Ukr.SSR, 
despite the strong opposition to it by the Ukrainian populace. The clausa under 
dispute reads as follows} 

Instruction in the schools of the Ukrainian S5P. is conducted 
in the native language of tho pupils. Parents doc Ido which 
school, with what language of instruction, they wish to send 
their children. The study of one of tho languages of the 
peoples of the USSR, in which instruction is not conducted 
in the given school, is realized upen the dosiro of the 
parents and students on tho application of sufficient 
numbers^ '(3) 

The clause abounds in contradiction and double talk. The first sentence is 
simple enough* pupils study in their native language, be they Ukrainian or Russian. 

1 

The following sentence contradicts the first. Parents now have a "choice"; 
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childran no longor automatically to schools' whore ' '• ructis& Is in their native 

c 

tongue. This does not apply to R Ians 3 they sand the 


schools* Also vary significant ii ho last sentence. Wl. 
in a national republic afro not cc 'Hod to e V a sec 
of the USSR. This does not affect :usoian language 
from th® second grade in 1932 (U)j pplios only to 

the USSR including Ukrainian. A pup Ulc 

language of instruction, need not studj. 


lildren to Russian 
t moans is that pupils 
language of tho pooploa 
dch was made compulsory 
tho other languages of 
in a 4-cuaol with Russian as tho 
language as r subject. By Soviet 


magic the clausa begins with instruction in uho r,ive language and ends up aboli- 
shing that very language even as a school subject 

There is thus, in th® cluase, a two-eta go pit. for education in Ukraine and 
the other non-Russian republics. The first stage it* o change the language of 
instruction from the native to the Russian with tho native language as a subject; 
the second stage is to eliminate tho native tongue even as a subject. And lost 
some may think that the application of the now lav; will develop® on its own, let 
me quote from on editorial in a teachers* language magazine: 

r "Tho achievement of this principle of possibility of choice 
of tho language of instruct ion*. .can under 210 circumstances be 
left to take its own course." (5) 

We can best see how the tfabhiavmant of this principle" is not "loft to take 
its own course” in the autonomous republics of tho RSFSR. The Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences and the Ministry of Education, both of the RSFSIi, are lead- 
ing a consistent and determined campaign to Russify tho national groups that live 
in the fifteen autonomous republics in the RSFSR, who ahvo load educational 
instructions in their native languages since the 1920 * s. Schools are selected whore 
experimental teaching is carried on in native non-Russian classes with Russian 
as the language of instruction. Conference after conference is callod on how to 
teach tho Russian language; the native languages are neglected and relegated to 
second place. 

Xn tho national republics such as Ukraine there is considerable opposition to 
Russification, but the small autonomous republics In the RSFSR are not able, due 
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to thoir^elao, to put up a great deal of effective opposition. The process gooa on 

O .«•; 

almost unchecked as can bo ©eon from the following quotes 

"At the present timo in a number of schools of the Russian 
Federation, in accordance with tho wishes of the parents, 
pupils are changing to instruction in tho Russian language. 

In addition tho parents express tho desire that tho 
change bo made in grade I*"(6) 

Among thoso putting up the greatest resistance td Russification are tho 
1,3U£,000 people who inhabit the Tatar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic which 
lies along the middle Volga with tho capital at Kazan. Tho struggle ia uneven. TTe 
are informed that* 

"In tho 1961-62 school year only 6 % of tho Tatar pupil3, 
living in tho fifteen citio3 of tho Tatar Republic, 
studied in their native tongue." (7) 

"In Russian kindergartens, 35 -UOjS ia made up of Tatar 
children." (8 ) 

They carefully avoid to inform tho reader that, perhaps, tho only kindergartens 
in existence In tho area are Russian. 

In the Caucasus fountains. Bordering on Georgia* lies tho Kalbardino-Balkcr 

ASSR, Turith a population of nearly half a million. A report on education in that 

autonomous republic indicated that* 

"In tho 1960-61 school year 115 Kabardin and Balker beginning 
classes wore changed to tho Russian language of instruction^ 
in tho present school year there are 1*15 ouch claooca." 

"In tho 1963-61* school year beginning classes will, in the 
min, bo taught in Russian. In the beginning Kabardin and 
Balker classes, with the native tongue of instruction there 
will be only 1,270 Kabardin and 60 Balker children." (9) 

Further east, between the Volga and the Don rivers, on tho Caspian Sea, 11 vo 

the Kalmyks. In thair schools* 

"... instructio n in the native language ia conducted only 
in grades £ to 111. Beginning in grade Iv, pupils change 
to the Russian language of instruction. - !^ native tongue 
remains as a subject." (10) 

South of the Kalmyks , in the north-oaotom Caucusus and bordering on the Cas- 
pian, is the Dagestan ASSR with a population of over a million. Thero too we sea 
the same process of Russification. 

«... from the third grade instruction is in tho Russian 
language and the native tongue is Studied as a subject." (11) 




C o 

A'^ha foot of the Urals, in tha cast central part of European Russia lies tho 

Udmurt AS SR with a population of about ona and a third millions* Tho Minister of 

Education of Udmurtia, N.V.Gorbuskchin reported that* 

"National schools of tho Udmurt ASSR arc changing to 
instruction in tha Russian languaga f rom grads Xv." (12) 

Stretching north to tho White Soa, tho longth of Finland, on its eastern 

borders, is tho Karelian ASSR, with a population of ovor half a million, of whoa 

about half ar© Karelians who speak the Finnish language. Those pooplo havo 

suffered the same fata* 

"In Karelia, after many requests of parents and pupils, 
in 1953* tho native schools changed to instruction in tho 
Russian language." ( 13 ) 

Tot according to one teacher* . 

"Karolian pupils, entering school, in the majority of 
cases are insufficiently acquainted with the Russian 
language." (U*) 

Tho schools of the other autonomous republics havo already, or ar© at present 
being Russianized* Although not as advanced, tho came process is going on in tho 
national republics. But there tho change is made quietly, undorhandodly , with care 
and caution, because opposition is strong. OcaesionaUy there is a casual mention 
or reference which reveals to ua what goes on behind the scenes. At on© conference 
a speaker described* 

"... how an experiment rra.3 introduced in Armenian 
schools in the teaching of geography In tho 
Russian language." (1>) 

In Ukraine the process was intensified with the introduction of tho new law. 

In cities parents already had a choice because both Russian and Ukrainian schools 
were already in existence. The introduction of the new school law meant that 

t 

Russian schools were to be extended to tho smaller towns where there were only 
Ukrainian schools. We have confirmation of the increase in their number after tha 
reform from none other than the secretary of tha CPU in charge of agitation and 

i 

propaganda who wrote* 

"Each year there is an increase ... in the attraction 
to the study of the Russian language... In connection 
with this there is an increase in the number of 
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schools ^tiarRussian as the ‘language of in: 


S Q= tion.l 


Almost simultaneously, in identical language, there appeared another article, confirm- 
ing the above, by Tu. Shiraev. (17) 

There is further evidence of this increase of Russian schools in Soviet statistics. 
These are no always meant to enlighten and it is often difficult to make comparisons 
for different school years, especially as some of the data includes only day schools, 
and some included night and adult schools. To confound confusion, wo are not advided 
explicitly as to what schools are in question. Sometimes the statistics are contradic- 
tory. However we can make some comparisons which indicate a definite trend. 

In 1953 Pavlo Tychyna, poet and former minister of education, stated that, of 
30,000 schools in Ukraine, in nearly 3,000 the language of instruction was Russian. (18) 
I. K. Bilodid, the minister of education, reported five years later that there wore 
23>,U6U schools with Ukrainian as the language of instruction, U,355 with Russian, 
with Moldavian, 100 with Hungarian and 3 with Polish. (19) A comparison here indicates 
that in five years - from 1953 to 1958 - there was an increase in general education 
day schools with Russian language of instruction from 3,000 to 1 j, 355* In i960 Bilodid 
reported that of the total number of schools for general education, over 30,000 had 
Ukrainian as the language of instruction and nearly 6,000 - Russian. (20) Here ho app- 
arently, includes all general education schools - day, night, adult - and we cannot 
make a comparison with the previous data. However the % of Russian schools Is higher 
in I960 over 1958. 

According to Alla Bondar, the incument minister of education, there were in 
Ukraine, at the beginning of the I963 - 6U school year, a total of 29,913 schools for 
general education (not Including night and adult schools), with the following breakdown* 


Lang, of Inst. 


Ukrainian 

Russian 


Ho. of Schools 


2U,U85 
over It >500 


%ot total 


r;n 


over 15 (21) 


There is a careful avoidance of statistics regarding the number of pupils attend- 

t 

ing each type of school. Russian schools, being for the most part in towns 
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and cit^*y, are much larger than the Ukrainian village schools. Consequently the 
15$ of tho schools which aro Russian ar© attended by more than 1 5$ of all t>is 
pupils. Such data would revoal tho extent to which Russification of Ukrainian 
schools had advanced. This tha authorities wish to avoid at all costs. Front an- 
other earlier source w© have the following more complete statistics for the 
school year 1955 - 56. Those also include only regular day schools* 


Lang, of Inst, 

Ukrainian 

Russian 

Moldavian 

Hungarian 

Polish 

Total 


Ho. of Schools 


li,05l 

159 

93 

h 

29,3ijl 


85?J 

13.8 

*5 

.3 


•No. of Pupils 


3,0Ub,7bh 

1,392,270 

27,102 

16,622 

1,875 

5,283,623 


By comparing these statistics with those quoted by Alla Bondar wa obtain the 


table t 


Schools 


Russian 

Total 


1955-56 
557531 T 
li,05l 
29,3l4l 


8?.5 

13.8 


1963-6U 

U,5oo 

29,918 


81.3 

15 


The table indicates that the number of Ukrainian schools has decreased from 85.3$ 
to 81.8$ in tho eight year period, whereas tho number of Russian schools ha3 
lncreaso d from 13.8$ to over 15$. Assuming that tho average size of Hussion 
schools remained the same we calculate that the number of pupils in Russian 
increased from 36.3$ in 1955 to 36.7$ in 1963. 

But this is not the complete picture. Another writer, (23) in quoting stat- 
istics on schools, also mentioned, along with language schools in Ukraine, 125 

I 

mixed schools. These have parallel classes with instructions in Russian and 
Ukrainian^ in her statistics Alla Bondar does not account for some 900 schools. 

Obviously soma aro Hungarian, Moldavian, and Polish. The remaining must bo mixed 
schools. If the number of pupils receiving instruction in Russian in these schools 
in these schools was addod to the total, tho percentage of pupils being instructed 
in Russian would bo higher. 

There -are also general education night schools for working youth and village 
youth with vocational training. Those may start as low as grade V, although 






most of them gegin at grade 

c 

was as follow: 

Forking Youth 
Village Youth 
Total 


Q. m 
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1962 the number of pupiln xn those schools 


1*69,000 

226.900 

695.900 


(2U) 


The I960 catalogue of school publications lists only eight titles of text- 
books for such schools. Of these, four make up two identical pairs of language 
texts one for Ukrainian schools and one for Russian* The latter editions are 
larger as the table below indicates* . 


Author 

Horyana 

Zvinska 


Grade Title 

5 SSraah Lang, 

5 English Lang* 


For 1961* the following are listed* 

Truby & 7-8 English Lang, 

Yanchuk 

Horyana & 7-8 German Lang, 

Martiashvilli 


Ukr. Ed* 

2,600 


3,900 

6,000 


Russ. Ed, 



% in Russ. 

5J3" 


11,000 

11,000 


63.1* 

73.8 

61**7 


(25) 


(26) 


We see that of the foreign language texts published in Russian and 
Ukrainian, the edition of the former is larger and its size has increased from 
i960 to I96U, However, the number of textbooks published in Ulcraine is absolutely 
inadequate for those schools* The remaining books trust come from the RSFSR. They, 
of course, will also be in Russian, It follows, then, that instruction in these 
schools, in the main will be in Russian* If the pupils attending those schools 
were included in the statistics, the percentage of pupils instructed in the 
Russian language would, again, bo higher* , 

There are also pre-school kindergarten classes in which, in Ukraine, in 1961* 
thero were 693,860 children. In the cities these are, for the most part, Russ- 
ianaed. The process is now going on in the smaller towns* A correspondent to a 
Kiev newspaper reported on the half-Ukrainian, half-Russian Jargon spoken by the 
children in these classes in a small town and blames the teacher* Tha reporter 
could not openly and directly criticize Russification, nor the teachers, who in 
so many cases, are the wives of Russian officials, sent to Ukraine. 

Records of childrens' songs and games and childrens * films used in these 
schools are all in Russian* When the Ukrainian tourist group visited Canada in 
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195ij, th<^> were many requests for Ukrainian childrens » f liras. Emphatic assertions 


wei\> made by members of the group that these ware available and promises were 
given that some would be sent. Despite many reminders and letters, nono have arr- 
ived. Several people requested that I procure childrens' records in Ukrainian 
for them when I lived in Kiev. Despite many inquiries, even at the ministry of ed- 
ucation, I was not able to obtain even one such record. If tho kindergarten child- 
ren were included in the total, the percentage of children using Russian language 
in schools would be still higher. 

The extent of Russification in the cities of Ukraine can bo soon from the 
following statistics compiled by officials of the ministry of education of the 


Ukr.SRR, but never published, regarding the number of students attending schools 
with Russian and Ukrainian language of instruction in 1958 in some of the leading 
cities : 


City 

Ukrainian 

Russian 

Kiev 

227527 

5I72ITT 

Kharkiv 

2,913 

68,838 

Odessa 

1*,687 

52,978 

Dhipropetrovsk 

11,056 

52,306 

Donetsk 

891* 

76,286 

Vinnitsa 

1*,530 

9.195 

Stanislav 

2,693 

l*,lii3 

Sumy 

3,800 

5,307 

Zhytornyr 

5,131* 

8,069 

Khmelnitsky 

2,867 

3,786 

Luhansk 

1,500 

21,663 

Zaporizhya 

8,868 

21*,522 


These statistics reveal an appal lng situation : in Ovary city the over- 
whelming preponderance of students is in Russian schools, althouth tho maj- 
ority of the population is Ukrainian. Even in such a Western Ukrainian town 
as Stanislav ( now Ivano - Prankivsk ) less than 1*0$ of the pupils attended 
schools in the native tongue. This was in 1958* Much "progress" in Russification 
had been made since then. The cities of Luhansk and Donetsk no longer have any 
Ukrainian schools. In Chemivtsi, out of a total of 1*0 only four are Ukrainian. 

In Kolomiya, a district entre in Western Ukraine, there are two full middle sch- 
ool# (grades I to X) jboth are in Russian. In every smaller town, where there were only 
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sores begirOt a highor grade. In 1962 the number of pupils in these schools was as 


Working Youth 
Village Youth 
Total 


1x69,000 

226,900 

69^,900 


(2li) 


Tho i960 catalogue of school publications lists only eight titles of texts -books 
for such schools. Of these, four make up two indent ical pairs of language texts, one 
for Ukrainian schools and one for Russian. The latter editions are larger as the table 


below indicates: 

Author Grade Title 

Horyana “5 German Lang. 

Zvinska $ English Lang. 

For 1961 x the following are listed* 

Truby & 

Yanchuk 7-8 English Lang. 

Horyana & 

Mart lash villi 7-8 German Lang. 


Ukr . Ed. 


2,600 


3,900 

6,000 


Rus. Ed. 


1*,£00 


11,000 

11,000 


% in Rus. 


63 . 1 * 


64.7 


We see that of the foreign language texts published in Russian and Ulcraxnian, the 
edition of tha former is larger and its size has increased from I960 to 1 964. However, 
the number of textbooks published in Ukraine is absolutely inadequate for these schools. 
The remaining books must come from the RSFSR. They, of course, will also ba in Russian. 
It follows, then, that instruction in these schools, in the main w ill be in Russian. 
Further evidence of the fact that these schools are Russian, are the post ere announcing 
opening of registration of pupils. All such posters, seen by tho author in Kiev, wore 
in Russian. (See figures 1 and 2) If the pupils attending these schools were included in 
the statistics, the percentage of pupils instructed in tho Russian language would, 
again, be highor. 

There are also pre-school kindergarten classes in Ukraine. In the cities those aro, 
for the most part. Russianized. Tho process is now going on in tho smaller towns. Tha 
teachers aro very pften wives of Russian officials sent to Ukraine to promote Russifica- 
tion. 

Records of childrens* songs and games and childrens* f ilm s used in theeo school* aro 
all in Russian. When the Ukrainian tourist group visited Canada in 
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UkraiiOin schools before the war, Russian schools now abound, in most cases in a 
majority. 

We can further check on the number of pupils attending instruction in Russ- 
ian and Ukrainian by comparing the number of textbooks published in each langu- 

„ .< - t 

age specifically for Ukraine. Following is a comparison of two such books pub- 
lished by the Ukrainian school publishing house, Radyanaka Shkola in I96U: 


Autho r 
Dyadfchenko, 
Los & Spitsky 
Dibrova 


Grade 


wz. 


Title Ukr. Ed. 
H5tT of 500 7B0" 
UkTfSSR 

Geog. of 250,000 
Ukr.SSR 


Russ. Ed. % in Russ. 


200,000 


Comparisons of editions for two consecutive years of a text, pub lis hed 
M for grade XT of the secondary schools of Ukraine”, provides additional confirm- 
ation of increased Russification* 

Year Aut hor Grade Title Ukr. Ed. Russ. Ed. % in Russ. 

lyalikov IS Economic 220,000" !Bo,0o0 h5 f28 ) 

1 96k ° XT Geog. of 100,000 130,000 £6.£ (29) 

USSR 

Another textbook whose Russian edition increased as % of the total is the 

t 

following* 

Year Autho r Grade Title UKr. Ed. Russ. Ed. % in Russ. 

17S3 Indriyavsky yllX ' Electrical '~ZU6 > 606 ”180/000 ‘ Ul»k (JO) 
I96U • n M Construction 150,00 170,000 £3.1 (31) 

Among other texts, published in Ukraine in 1963 in both languages, with 


larger Russian editions, are the following* 

i 1 

Author Grade Title Ukr. Ed. Russ. Ed. 

Tkachenko V-Vx UooSTk Metal 150,000 l?0,06o 

Working 

Chaly T&Z Drafting . 170,000 200,000 

Buryan 1X-X1 Lathe Work 15,000 17,000 


in Russ. 


5k.l 

53.1 


There are also textbooks published in Ukraine in Russian only p For some 
subjects, listed in timetables, such as art, music , physical culture, thore is 
no record of any texts being published in Ukraine. Confirmation of the fact that 
these and others are imported cam in an article in a Kiev paper by Katerina 
Antoni vna Kolosova, deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the Ukr.SSR, secretary of the 
Ukrainian Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries and leader of a 
group of cultural, political and other personalities to the U.S. and Canada in 
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DececQr 1961* »*AJ&nttary-l-965* In her previous position as director of the depart- 
ment of education of the CC of the CPU, which supervises the work of the ministry 
of education, she reported that for the school year 1958-59, 105 titles and 130 
million cdpies of textbooks had been published in Ukraine and over 13 million had 
boon brought in from the RSFSR. (33) A check of the 1958 catalogues of tho pub- 
lishing house of school texts, Radyunska Shkola, (31*) reveals that this number of 
titles was published’ for general education schools, excluding night and adult 
schools and schools for working youth and peasant youth. With the exception of 
Russian language books, no texts were published that year in Russian in Ukraine. 
The imported books made up almost 30£ of the school books in Ukraine. 

Bata for 1966 reveals that 3U-1 million books for schools wore published 
in Ukraine and 15*5 million were imported from tho RSFSR, (35) This puts the % 
of imported Russian books at 31*3* * slight increase over 1958* Hovrevor, in 
I960 there began in Ukraine the publication of books in Russian for the schools 
of Ukraine. We do not have their number for 1966, but in 1963 thoy numbered 
nearly 3 m±llion(not including Russian language texts) .(36) Xt is not likely 
that thair number decreased in 1966, on tho contrary, with increasing Russ- 
ification it, no doubt, increased* This moans only one thing - an increase in 
the number of pupils attending schools with instruction in the Russian 
language* 

There is additional confirmation of the disproportion of Russian schools 
and thoir increase for the whole of USSR# The following table shows tho 
relation between the number of teachers of Russian language and literature in 
Russian and non-Russian schools in tho USSR for grades ? to Vlli. 


School Tear 

Russ* Schools 

% 

Non-Ruos. Schools 

% 


i9'61“£T" 

2217555 

S979 

' ‘ 52,600 


(37) 

1962 - 63 

135 ,ooo 

71. U 

51*, 000 

28.6 

( 38 ) 

1963 - 61* 

139,000 

71.6 

55,000 

28.1* 

(39) 

1961* - 65 

11*2,000 

71.7 

56,000 

28.3 

(U0) 


The same applies to grades XX to XT t 
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S^nool Year 

RUS3. Schools 


Non-Russ. Schools 

% 

1961 - 62 


'£$76 

1S70 33 

m 

1962 - 63 

27,000 

65.9 

12*,000 

3ii.l 

1963 - 61* 

30,000 

66.7 

15,000 

33.3 

1961* - 6$ 

3U,000 

68 

15,000 

32 


If we calculate on the basis of one teacher - one classroom, then in 68% 
of the classrooms in the USSR instruction was in the Russian language} but the 
% of the Russian population in the USSR is only $h»6%. For all the remaining 
nationalities, who make up U$.h% of the total population, there are only 32 % 
of the classrooms. This is heralded as the "triumph of Leninist national policy 
in education 1 '. 

Even the Ukrainian schools present a picture that is far from Ukrainian. 

A person walking into such a school, especially in a city or town, will likely 
find that on the walls hang portraits of Russian writers and leaders of the 
Communist Party and government of th USSR} the slogans, signs and wall news- 
paper will be in Russian} the janitor, the teachers of music, art, industrial 
training and physical, education will more than likely bo Russians; tho library 
will be filled with Russian books; most childrens' and youth magazines will b® 
in Russian. In the senior grades there is technical and industrial training in 
factories, where pupils go for one whole day each week. Industry is completely 
Russianizes and the instruction la all in Russian. 

The Russian language is given preference in the school curriculum. The 
ministry of education published the following timetables for tho school year . 
1961 * - 6$ t 

For 8 year and full secondary schools with Ukr. language of instruction. 

No. of hrs. per week for each grade. • 

Grade I H III IV V VI VU VUI 

Ukr. lang.12 8 7/8# 6 U/3 h/3 2 2 

Russ. lang. U 5A £ 3A 3 2 2 

» 7 hours per week in the first term and 8 in the second. 

For 8 year and full secondary schools with Russ, language of instruction. 

Grade I XX III IV V VI VU VIII 

Russ. lang.12 9 9 8 h h 2 2 

Ukr .lang. 3 3 3 3 3/2 2 2 (hi) 
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vi vii vin 

Russ. lang. 
in Russ. 

schools 129 9 8 k h 2 2 

Ukr.lang. 

in TJkr. 

schools 12 8 7/8 6 U/3 V3 2 2 

In grades III - V and VI Ukrainian language In Ukrainian schools is allotted leas 

time then tho Russian language In Russian schools in the same grades. 

Let tej proceed with further comparisons t 

Grade I U HI IV V VI VH VHI 

Russ. lang 
in Ukr. 

schools 0 k S/k $ 3 A 3 . 2 2 

Ukr.lang. 

in Russ. 

schools 0 3 3 3 3 3/2 2 2 

Here the discrimination is extended to five grades. 

The timetable for senior grades is as follows j 

Ukrainian lit. IX X XI 

3 3 3 

Russian lit. IX * X XI 

h 3 3 

Here again Russian gets the preference j in grade IX it is allotted one hour per 
week more than Ukrainian. Calculating it on a yearly basis Russian literature 
in grade IX gets 11*0 hours , whereas Ukrainian gets only 10£. 

This much for the first stage-Russification of Ukrainian schools. How lot ua 
see hoar the second stage is proceeding - the entire elimination of tha Ukrainian 
language from the schools of Ukraine. 

One step in this direction is the eliminating of Ukrainian books from school 
libraries. A correspondent for a Kiev paper reported that in No. 178, a new school, 
there were 1,U00 pupils with a library of 3 >323 books of which Hi were in Ukrainian. 
In school No. 118, for grades I to VHI, with 700 pupils, there were iiOO Ukrainian 
books, but for the juniors there was not ona.(U2) A month later, a group reported 
in tho latter same paper that in No. 92, a Ukrainian school named after Ivan Franko, 
famous Ukrainian poot, with English as tho foreign language, and rated as ono of 
the finest in the Lenin ward of Kiev, that they found very few volumes by Franko 
and even fewer by other Ukrainian* jwriters . 
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Let U 7 “Uiow make some further comparisons j 
GSide i n HI I? 


- 3 * - 


m sc'£>l Ko. hi tho only volume by Sosyura, a great Ukrainian lyric post, was in a 
Russian translation. (U3) 

This campaign to eliminate the Ukrainian language as a subject from non-Ukr&in- 
ian schools in Ukraine is in full swing* X.K. Bilodid, the Minister of Education at 
that time, denied in i 960 that there were Russian schools without Ukrainian,whon ha 
said t 

"Great attention is given to the Ukrainian language 
in schools with the Russian language of instruction, 
where it is studied bocauoo of the wishes of tho 
parents." (U*) 

Eov/over Alla Bondar admitted that there are classes with no Ukra inian as a sub- 
ject, but trios to minimize the extent of such cases. She statod that: 

"•••in schools with instruction in Russian there are 
almost no full classes where Ukrainian is ncTS 


studied.' 


Lies mine. 


She explained that these are children ok parents who, as a result of their 
profession, aro forced to constantly change their place of residence: military 
personall, geologists, construction workers, and others. But lot us ask: Tfhy is 
Ukrainian not taught in any of the schools of Sevastopol? Or why, in schools 
where tho language of instruction is Moldavian, Hungarian or Polish, as a subject 
Russian is taught, but Ukrainian is not? (1:6) 

There have lately been ominous moves in '.'the direction of eliminating the 
Ukrainian language from all Russian schools in Ukraine. The ministry of educa- 
tion of each republic is closely supervised by the Department of Education of 
the CC of the CPSU. The representative of the latter body - called an inctructor- 
to tho ministry of education in Ukraine is a certain Suntsov. On tho instructions 
of the CC he has been applying pressure on the Council of Ministers of the Ukr.SSR 
to abolish completely the study of the Ukrainian language in Russian schools be- 
cause « it is too difficult for Russian students to learn both languages". So far 
the Council of Ministers has been successful in staving off the measure. 

Teachors are subject to the same pressures of Russification. In Ukraine there 
are only three pedagogical journals j the mass of them (20 in all) are published 

in Moscow in Russian, There is only one Academy of Pedagogical Sciences j it too 


u.hv.-- 
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is in Qscov7. Nearly all research in education for the USSR is done there. Teacher 
training institutions in Ukraine have their quotos of Russian studentd for whom 
.lectures must be in thoir native tongue, "because they do not understand Ukrainian", 
and Russian lecturers and professors who use Russian because "they cannot speak 

Ukrainian". This is particularly true of the 21* regional and two city Institutes 

. . \ 

for Improving the Qualifications of Teachers . Many of the directors and staff are 
Russians who decide whose qualifications are to be improved. 

Russification is pursued by many other devious and nefarious means. Draftees 
are sent away from their native republics for military training. Thus Ukrainians 
train everywhere but in their own country ,while Russians and others are sent to 
Ukraine. Consequently, Russian schools are organized for military porsonell. The 
trainees are encouraged to settle after demobilization in tlie area3 whore they 
trained. More Rissian schools are opened to accomodate their children* 

Another policy promoting Russification is the "directing" of Russians to fill 
leading positions in industry, party and government in the national republics. 

When a factory is built in Ukraine the personell to operate it comes mostly from 
Russia j leading positions in villages are also too often filled by Russians. 

When such bureaucrats arrive they immediately demand Russian schools for their 
Children^ One of two things happens: a Ukrainian school becomes a Russian school, 

. or parallel Russian classes are organized in a Ukrainian school and it becomes a 
"mixed school" * This is a first step to a Russian school. Most Ukrainian schools 
in Lviv, Kiev and other cities are "mixed schools". Tills writer had an opportunity 
to visit what was supposed to be a Ukrainian school in Kiev -^school No. 6. It 
was in reality a mixed school and Russian predominated everywhere. 

Russification is advanced in Ukraine by allotting a smaller % of the total 
budget for education in the USSR than Ukraine’s % of the total population. 


Let us look at population statistics; 


Total for USSR 


RSFSR % 

H733U,3JS 35.3 


Ukr.SSR 

IiT,W,T5 16 


(h7) 


Ukraines share of the total budget for all republics for all education in 1<?60, 
in millions of roubles, was as follows: 
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T { il fo t all republics 

r,o?77U 


RSFSR % Ukr.SSR 

I£5?F.8 . “53’ 


c* 

fO 


¥&■ cue) 

Ukraino 3 share of the total budget for all republics for all general education 
schools for the same year was as follows j 


Total for all republics. 
2 , 9907.1 


RSFSR ^ Ukr#SHR 

I^TT.U “55.9 52570 


1776 


(U9) 


A comparison indicates that Ukraine »s % of the total budget is cm&ller than her 
% of the total population of tho USSR. However, those statistics do not givo the com- 
plete picture. There was, in addition, a special education budget for the central 
government of the USSR. The total for all education in I960 was 2, 225*3 mill ion 
roubles and for general education - 10luU millions. (50) The central government, 
conducted by Russians with its centre in Moscow, may use soma of the money in the 
national republics, but the purpose is to Russify the native students and to 
promote the welfare, power and prestige of the Russians. 

A strange phenomenon in education in Ukraine is that, whereas the Ukr.SSR ob- 
tains a smaller share of the education budget than it rightly desorvas, it is not 
the Russian school, but the Ukrainian schools that suffer; tho former receive a 
disproportionate share of the budget and consequently occupy bettor buildings , are 
better ©quipped and batter supplied. 

This is one inducement for parents to “choose" to send their children to 
Russian schools; there are many others. Some parents prefer Russian schools be- 
cause instruction in the higher educational institutions is in Russian; some 
send thoir children out of fear and some due to pressure. The program of the 
party states that: 

"Full scale Communist construction constitutes a 
new stage in the development of national relations 
in tho USSR, in which the nations will draw still 
closer together until complete unity is 
acheived." (51) 

"Complete unity", of course , is nothing less than complete Russification. 

The new school law gave parents a "choice" of school with language of inst- 
ruction to which they wish to send their children. Russians do not "choose"; 
they remain Russian. But Ukra in ia n s have a choice « they can send thoir c hildr en 
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to Ukr^nian or to Russian schools. How clarer, how magnanimous and how democratic! 
But the party has decreed that there will be "complete unity" , No party or govern- 
ment official who values hia position in a society where the ono party roigns 
supreme will risk sending hia children to a Ukrainian school. Sycophants and thoso 
who wi£h to "get ahead" also fall in line* Yes, their children also attend Russ- 
ian schools; so do the children of cabinet ministers in Ukraine; so did the child- 
ren of the Minister of Education of Ukraine* 
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H/ Vocational - Technical Schools and Secondary 

Q Special Educational Institutions 

Schools for skilled tradesmen for industry, mining, agriculture and other 
branches of the national economy aro under the supervision of tho Central Board of 
Vocational - Technical Education of the Council of Ministers of tho Ukra inian SSR, 
which is under close supervision and direction of tho State . Committee of Vocational- 
Technical Education of the Council of Ministers of tha USSR. This latter body 
organizes uniform courses of studies, authorizes textbooks and coordinates the work 
of th® republican boards. Pupils nay be recruited in one republic, trained in an- 
other, and diredted to work in still another. In one cas3 boys war© sent from the 
Poltava region in Ukraine to schools in Russia and then directed to work beyond tho 
Urals. 

These schools, which are attached to a factory or other enterprise, generally 
accept pupils who have completed grade VUI and entered the world of work* The 
latter attend day or night classes Depending on the shift they work. In the rural 
schools of this type instruction is from one to two years ; in urban - from one to 
three. In tho academic year 1961 - 62 there were over 208,000 pupils in such 
schools in Ukraine. (1) 

We find Ukraine is discriminated against in this type of education in compar- 
ison to the RSFSR as is revealed by the following table; 

No. of grads, of voc. tech, schools of USSR for 196k by republics. 

USSR RSFSR % Ukr.SSR % 

m 7200 ssf^oo 5H72 ir* (2) 

The RSFSR with 56.3^ of the total population of tha USSR is favoured with 
6U.2# of tho graduates, whoreas the Ukr.SSR, with 20% of tha total population, 
has only 16% of the graduates. 

personal investigation by the author while in Ukraine revealed that all such 
schools are conducted in Russian. There is confirmation of this Ruosifaction in 
various published materials. For example there is listed M A Handbook for Entrants 
to City and Vocational - Technical Schools of Dnipropetrovsk Region, Dnipropetrivsk 
196U, n in a monthly journal of books. (3) This students handbook is In Russian. 
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Annual sQtistical handbooks from 1 955 to 1961* on publishing in the USSR, list textbooks 

for such schools as being published in the RSFSR. Books of this t;rpo are listed as 

published in Ukraine only in 1955 (there is no data available before that year); the 

number of titles wan throe* (1*) The fact that textbook* are published in Russian 

moans that the language of instruction is also Russian; tho language of the text is also 

the language of the lecture. This is further confirmed by time tables for such schools 

for 1957 which list only the Russian language as a subject. (5) Soe figure U) 

However , in the 1920* s and the early 1930’s# the language of instruction was the 

pupil's native tongue. In Ukraine the language of instruction war either Ukrainian 

or the language of one of tho national minorities* Russian, Jewish, Polish, Moldavian, 

German, etc., where there were large concentrations of ouch people. Russian was not 

even taught as a subject in non-Russian schools. (See figure 5) 

Thsre is great deal of Soviet- - propaganda, about the numbers s L> v. dyin ^ in tho USSR 

while employed. Among these are also workers and employees who improve their 

academic standing and technical qualifications without losing time from work. Soviet 

statistics indicate that the workers and employees of Ukraine, for some mysterious 

reason, also lag behind in this type of education a® revealed by the following table: 

Uo. of worlcerc & employees who improve their* qualifications while working in 
the Republics of tho USSR in 1961*. 

Total in UFSR RSFSR % Ukr.SSR % 

d,7dU,U00 F752I7600 ^6.3 %5b5,dOO "17.3 (6) 

Semi professional training itt provided by technicums or secondary special 

educational institutions. There was a total of 659 of those at the beginning of the 

1961* - 65 school year. (7) Among these were the regular day, night and correspondence 

schools. Courses vary from three to five years for graduates of grade VIII and 

one and a half to three and a half for those whoe completed general education 

secondary schools. 

A study of comparative statistics on secondary special education in the USSR 
reveals a shocking picture of discrimination against Ukraine, her language and her 
youth. The number of secondary special education institutions for 1961; - 65 was as 
follows : 
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Total ill USSR RSFSR % UkrSSR t 

JT7T7 2,175" 55 *$ “582”“ I3T3 

The data on the number of students in these institutions for the game year 
follows: 
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A Total in USSR RSFSR % Ukr.SSR % 

V 3 ,32^7^00 ■fJQS2‘,Iv00 5? 5937® SB73 ( 8 ) 

The relationship is illustrated even more starkly by the following tabic ♦ 

Ho. of students in sac. spec. ed. tost. per 10,000 population. 


Year 1950-51 

1958-59 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1963-6!* 

1961-65 

USSR 71 

90 

9l> 

“ ISO 

132 


RSFSR 79 

93 

105 

133 

3J*8 

16k 

Ukr.SSR 61 

81* 

92 

111 * 

123 

132 (9) 


The number of students per 10,000 population for Ukraine is consistently lower 
then the number for the USSR or the RSFSR* If wo subtract the number in Ukraine from 
the number in the RSFSR for each year we get the comparison of the difference from 
* . year to year: 

Year 1950-51 1958-59 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-61* 

1ST ~I IT 15“ W 2p~ W 

This comparison again shews Ukraine's underprivileged position, and the expand- 
ing increase of that discrimination. A difference of 13 in I960 has grown to a 
difference of 32 students in 1961* per 10,000 population between the number in the 
RSFSR and Ukraine* 

Consequently Ukraine's % of the total number of graduates from technic urns to 

the USSR is, also smaller than her % of the population: 

No* of specialists with sec* spec* ed. to republics of USSR in 1961*. 

USSR RSFSR % ■ Ukr.SSR % 

57762,100 117075,100 "50.8 3727571iOO "15.1 (10) 

Not only docs a youth in Ukraine have less opportunity to enter a technicura 

in his native land, but a Ukrainian student has loss chance of entering such an 

institution than a Russian in the USSR as a whole* 

No, of students to sec. spec. ed. tost, of USSR by nationality for 1961*. 

Total in USSR Russians % Ukrainians % 

275077705 179657550 "55*2 E53750& "15.8 (11) 

This parallels the % of students with secondary special education in the USSR 
for 1961** 

Total to USSR Russians % Ukrainians % 

6,7327155 — " U736r,H50 "55.1 17557735" "1S.9 (12) 
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TheseOg ur ® ? aro significant when wo look at the papulation statistica of tha USSR. 

Total in USSR Russians Ukrainians % 

203,826,650 ' " 118,113,579 51177 TT3&&& 1773 (13) 

Thus with 58. ?£ of the population in tha USSR, the Russians had in 1968 - 63.5# 
of tho graduates of tho secondary special educational institutions j Ukrainians 
with 17.8# of tho population had only 15.7# of tha graduates. 

But, above all, Ukrainian students are discriminated against in admissions to 
technic urns in Ukraine itself as is evident from the following table for tho school 
year 1961 - 62* 

No. of students in see. spec. od. Inst, of Ukr.SSR by nationality: 

Total Ukrainians % Russians % 

09 5EIOT ~5?.l U2T9W 50 (Hi) 

In their native land, Ukrainians, with 76.8# of the population, make up only 69.1# 
of the students of technicuris ; Russians with 16.9# of the population of Ukraine 
make up 28.8# of the students. 

it is natural to assume that there is also financial discrimination against the 
system of secondary special education in Ukraine. The following data of expenditures 

in million of roubles for techricums in I960 reveals the degree : 

Total budget for USSR RSFSR % Ukr.SSR % (15) 

291178 5S75 5S75 — 1375 

There is also discrimination against the Ukrainian language. Careful personal 
investigation by the author during his two years in Ukraine revealed that the 
language of instruction in tho technic urn of transport, construction, production, 
agriculture, economics, medicine (for training nurses and f els hero), trade and 
commerce, forestry, technology and music was Russian. Ukrainian is still partially 
used in the cultural - educational and pedagogical 

A traveller to tho USSR described to this writer his visit to a technicun in 
rural Bukovina in Ukraine. The director was away in Moscow on school business* 
officials whom he mot at the school spoke to him in Russian, although he was a 
Ukrainian j the whole atmosphere at the school — signs , slogans, bulletin boards, 
books - was Russian. 
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/(^tudent in a technicula in 'Kiov who insisted on speakiiig only Ukrainian was 
warned several times by officials of tho school. Later he was detained by tho KGB. 
The principal then expelled him from. tho students’ dormitory. I asked another 
student who attended a technician in Kiev, where most of the pupils tow Ukrainian, 
what would happen if he spoke to tho principal in Ukrainian, Ho replied: 
n I would not dare.” 

The fact and extent of Russification of tho technicumo is confirmed by the 

n Rules of Admission to the Secondary Special Educational Institutions of the 

USSR for 1966” in which wo road that j 

” Entrants to secondary special educational institutions 
complete entrance examinations of tho Russian language 
for all courses with tho exception of individuals who 
' aro entering courses whore instruction is not in 
Russian, and who, instead of an examination of tlaa 
Russian language, complete entrance examinations of tho 
language in which lecturing is conducted in tho given 
course.” (16) 

% ■ 

Needless to say, tho language in which all examinations are conducted is, of 
course, Russian. The Ukrainian language is taughfc as a subject in tha technicians , 
but it takes second place to Russian in the number of hours it is allotted. In a 
bulletin of Instructions tt directors’ of secondary special educational institutions , 
dated July 10,1962, (see figures 4 / 7 ) the ministry of secondary special education 
of tho USSR laid down tho following timetable for the study of literature with 
number of hours per year: 

Russian in day schools - 135 
Ukrainian in day schools - 120 

Russian in night schools - 120 
Ukrainian in night schools - 90 

Thare is no mention of examinations in Russian literature and we assume that 
these are held, but it is specifically stated that there are no examinations in 
Ukrainian literature. In correspondence schools there are to be two examinations 
in Russian literature and only one in Ukrainian. Students entering technicians, who 
had had never studied the Ukrainian language are not required to take it. 




O' - 

This atmosphere, in which Ukrainian is relegated to second place, encourages 
Russian students to show their disregard and even contempt for the Ulq-ainian 
language. In the Odessa cooperative technician the teacher of Ukrainian has often 
found tdien sh® entered the classroom, written insults on the blackboard against 
the Ukrainian language, such as the followings 

"Now begins the lesson of the donkey language. " 

In the Odessa theatrical technic urn, Russian students announced at the be- 
ginning of the I96I4. - 6$ school year to the teacher of Ukrainian that: 

"We have no intention of working on the 
Ukrainian stage, we spit on the Ukrainian 
stage (naia naplevat na ukrainskji stsenu), 
and, therefore, will not participate in 
your lectures." 

They then walked out and stayed out. The director took no disciplinary measures. 

Authorities not only do not punish such demonstrations of scorn and contempt 
for the Ukrainian language, but covertly encourage, and then hold them up as 
manifestations of "popular will" and use them as pretexts for further Russification. 

. Several cases were related to this writer of Russian teachers in technicians, 

who waged persistent campaigns against the Ukrainian language. In the Odessa 

cultural - educational school, which trains librarians and cultural workers for 

villages, a Russian teacher of history proclaimed that: 

"The Ukrainian is a dying language. Wo have 
a universal language - Russian. We should 
stick to it and cultivate it." 

Similar ideas were as empliatically oxprossad by Russian teachers in the Odessa 
technicum of food industry. Should, on the other hand a Ukrainian speak up in 
defense of the Ukrainian language, he would immediately be branded as a 
"Uourgeoia nationalist" (see glossary) and terrorized into silence. 
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We can gauge the extent of Russification of these schools, by analysing the 

i 

data oh book publishing in the USSR. Let ua look at tL« number and language of 
textbooks for technicians in 1955 j 


Total for USSR 

-JJU 


RSFSR 

— 2521 “75 


UkrSSR 

19 


Othor Republics $ 

SI 2 T (17) 


We find that the RSFSR with $ 6 . 2 % of the population published 7 6 % of the textbooks 
for technicums. We do not know the language of the 6$ printed in Ukraine, but we 
do know that those in Russia wore not printed in Ukrainian as there wore no books 
printed in Ukrainian in the RSFSR. 

In the years from 19 $$ to 1964 ( data for 1965 not yot available ) there are 
no listings of textbooks for technicuma under the national republics in this source, 
but there is other data which is even more revealing (16) j 
Tcktbooks for tochnicuros in the USSR by language. 


Year 

Total for USSR 

Russian 


All other 


In other 





lang. of USSR 


languages 

1962 

1,524 

1,196 

73 .5 

3l'i 

20.4 

Ty 

1963 

1,432 

1,143 

77.1 

319 

21.5 

20 

1964 

1,723 

1,353 

78.5 

311 

18. 

59 


( * Those are probably in foreign languages for foreign language courses.) 
Here we find that in all the non-Rusaian languages of the USSR, which ara th® 
native tongues of 45*3$ of the population, were published in 1964 only 18 % of 
the textbooks for technicums. 









.\Opacial catalogue of all technical books published in the Ukr.SSE for 196$ 
lists eleven textbooks for technicums. Of these, ten are in Russian with editions 
up to 1*0,000 and one in Ukrainian with an edition of 1*,00Q. (19) ( see figured) 
The Ukrainian monthly journals of books lists the following three 1 handbooks 
for students of technic urns (all in Russian): 

Donetsk City School of Artists *» Decorators of Graphic Agitation, 

Regulations and' Course of Studies. Donetsk, 1963 , (20) 

Donetsk. Agricultural Technician (Handbook For Entrants). 

Donetsk, 1961** , (21) 

Lviv Medical School No. 2. (Handbook For /Entrants). Lviv, I9$h . (22) 

Significant is the fact that oven the handbook for the school in Lviv should be in 
Russian. 

Significant .also is another fact : tho technicums aro not all under one 
authority* Sons cone under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Special Education of tho republic * others coma undor various other 
ministries, committees and agencies* But, strango as it may soea, many cf those 
aro agencies of tho US SR. Thus in Ukraine in 1961*, of 6$9 technicums 1*2 came 
under the jurisdiction of sue A agencies. Among those ware ‘the follcv/ing: (23) 

Ho. Type of technician Agency which has jurisdiction 

1*" communications Hit list iy of C a rmunic at ions of USSR 

5 hydro power ' State Com. of Energetics & Electrification 

Ojl 

7 cans or action State Prod. Com. of Transport Const. c*f 

USSR 

15 railway transport Ministry of Means of Corunrnieaiion of USSR 

There are those who applaud tho now rulers - Breshnav and Kosygin - as 
heralds of a now ora in tho USSR. Certainly they have made some changes. Among 
these is the reorganization of the Councils of the Rational Economy (Radnor hospy) 
into ministries. This affected the jurisdiction over technicians in Ukraine. All 
those that had boon undor tho Councils of tho National Economy of the Ukr.SSR, 
after the reorganization, came under the ministries of the USSR. Among these were 

the following technicums : (21*) (see figures 1 , > 0 ) 
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w !i automation 

k industry of food supplies 

$ mechanical 
7 chemical industry 

11 light industry 
l£ mining 
22 machine building 

Consequently in 1966, out of a total of 673 technicums in the Ukr.SSE, liiO Trcra 
under the jurisdiction of agencies and ministries of the USSR - an increase) of 
93 from 196U« 

Not only are the language of instruction and the textbooks in the trade 
schools and technicums of Ukraine foreign, not only are Ukrainians discriminated 
against in those very schools, but tho schools themselves are gradually coining 
under the control of agencies outside Ukraine. In the face of this, shamelessly 
and hypocritically, the hierarchy in the Kremlin announced to tho -world that 
they arej 


n ... promoting the free development of the languages of the 
peoples of the USSR and the complete freedom of every 
citizen of the USSR. to speak, and to bring up and educate 
his children, in ary language, ruling out all privileges, 
restrictions or compulsions in the use of this or that 
language. By virtura of the fraternal friendship and mutual 
trust of people:;, national languages are developing on a 
basis of equality and mutual enrichment.** (2$) 
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— * Higher Education 

'©• 

Discrimination against Ukraine and her students, frenzied haste bordering on 
insanity to Russify, and absolute control over all aspects of the educational 
process by the central government is most evident in higher education, financially 
Ukraine gets less than her share of the total education budget for higher educa- 
tional institutions. This is clear from the following table when wo remember that 
the RSFSR has $6.3% of the total population of the USSR and the Ukr.SSR has 20$. 
Budget for higher ed. inst. for i 960 in million of roubles. 

Total for all republics RSFSR % Ukr.SSR % 

1,110.9 689.9 62.9 182.1- 1 6.1* (1) 

This, in turn, means that Ukraine will also suffer as to tho number of higher 
educational institutions she will have as indicated by tho following table: 
Comparison of no, of higher ed. inst. in RSFSR and Ulir.SSR. 


Tear 

191*0-1*1 

1950-51 

1958-59 

1960-61 

1962-63 

1963 - 6 U 

196U-65 

USSR 


“W3 

“155““ 



“W“ 

—■rxr 

RSFSR 

1*81 

516 

Mil 

U 30 

1*26 

1*27 

1*32 

% of total 

58.9 

58.6 

5 7.6 

58.2 

57.7 

57.5 

57.3 

Ukr.SSR 

173 

160 

il*o 

135 

133 

131 

132 

% of total 

21 

18.2 . 

18.3 

18.3 

18 

17.7 

17.5 


Not only is Ukraine's % of the higher educational institutions smaller than her % 
of thxi total population but it declined from 21 £ in 191*0 to 17,$% in 1961 *. 

Ukraine's % of students in tho higher educational institutions in relation to 
the total population of the USSR is even smaller. 

No. of students in higher ed. inst. in republics of the USSR for 1960-61 5 


USSR RSFSR % Ukr.SSR 

57 555,500 I7C55,100 6275 1*17,70$ 


% 


It is interesting and significant to not© Ukraine's % of the total number of 
students in higher educational institutions of the USSR (Russian Empire in 1911*-l5 ) 


in previous years : 

191U - 15 1927 - 28 1933 - 3k 19 UQ - hi 

Xpres .boundaries ) - 

27.6 17*3 21. 2U.2 

We can compare the relationship another way: 


o 
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No. of strddents par 10,000 pop. in higher ad. in3t. of republics of USSR. 


Year 

19b0 

1950 

1958 

I960 

1963 

196b 

USSR 

bl 

""59” 

TCb 



”T5? 

RSFSR 

b3 

77 

116 

12b 

161 

176 

Ukr.SSR 

h7 

5U 

91 

97 

121 

lb3 


Although Ukraine 'a number was higher in 19b0 than the avorago for the USSR, it has 
remained consistently smaller in all other years for which data are available. 
Another fact is significants 

Comparison of diff. in no. of students per 10,000 between RSFSR and Ukr.SSR. 

Year 1950 1958 I960 1963 196b 

“2J“ “25” "2T“ ”KT “55” 

The siae of the education budget is also reflected in student aid in Ukraine as is 
evident from the following table for I960* 

Ho, of students of higher ed. inst. rooeiving stipends in republics of USSR. 

USSR RSFSR % Ukr.SSR % 

Bb7^3l 5HT^7b 55?? ifcf (6) 

Many students are sponsored and given a stipend by various economic enterprises 
to attend higher educational institutions. The data on this type of student aid for 
I960 indicates the same discrimination agaist students of Ukraine. 

No. of students sponsored by enterprises in republics of U5?SR. 


Ukr.SSR 

U$",5B0 


USSR RSFSR 

2577886 1577586 SCI 517555”* “5TT (7) 

With some exceptions^ students in the USSR are required to go to work for at 
least two years after graduating from secondary school before being eligible for 
admission to a higher educational institution^ However, these exceptions do not 
apply in the same measure to students of all republics. In the RSFSR h3% o£ the 
students admitted in I960 •• 61 were exempt; in Ukraine only 2 $%. Stating this in 
reverses $ 7 % of the students in the RSFSR had work experience before being 
admitted; whereas in Ukraine 7$% had such experienced (8) 

As a result of this policy of discrimination, Ukraine suffers in the number 
of her graduates as the following table reveals: 

No; of grads, with higher ed; per 1000 pop. in republics of USSR, 1959. 

USSR KgSR- Cte^ gSRr ^ 


Ukr.SSR 

5T7555” 
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BuWfchs discrimination against students in Ukraine is felt mainly by the 
Ukrainians. It is much easier for an urban than a rural youth to gain adroit tanco 
to a higher educational institution. The reasons for this are many: city schools 
are better ©quipped and provide better instruction j intellectual stimulation is 
greater in a city environment j the language of instruction in city schools is, 
for the most part, in Russian, which us also the language used in the higher 
educational institutions and the language in which entrance exams are writtcri. 
Russian youths are consequently, favoured because most of them live in cities. (10) 
They are also favoured becau3o Russians occupy a disproportionate numbor of 
leading positions in the republic. An influential parent can mean nor© in terms of 
educational advancement in the USSR than shear mental ability and high academic 
achievmant. 

Students admitted to higher educational institutions are carefully screened. 

With the application forms they must present 

"... character references from party. YCL, trade 

union and other public organisations. .." (11) 

In this case a Ukrainian is at a double disadvantage: firstly, in many leading 
positions sit Russians. (They made up 2 6 . 6 % of the party delegates at the X XII 
Congress of the CPU in 1961(12)^ secondly, parents of rural youth, as a rule, are 
not party members. In villages the only members are generally local officials, and 
many of these very often are not Ukrainians* 

Obviously, local officials, especially if thoy are Russians, would be reluctant 
to recommend Ukrainian students* As party members they must be guided by the party 
constitution, which states that a party member must "carry on a struggle with 
survivals of nationalism." (13) Any emphasis on national customs, tradition or lang- 
uage can be and often is interpreted as "nationalism"* One can imagine the attitude 
of a local party official to the son of a peasant who had strong attachment to 
custom and tradition. 

How strongly these and other faotors affect the admission of Ukrainians to 
schools of higher learning in Ukraine can be seen from the following data on the 
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na t ionaiF c orrpo 3 it ion of the students of those Institutions for I960 - 61: 


Total for UkrSSR 


Ukrainians % 

535^13 — S2^> 


Russians 


Tho ralative position of Ukrainians in the higher educational institutions in 
the USSR is no bettor. Their number for 196U was as follows : 


Total in USSR 


Russians 


Ukrainians % 

HTOTXS — 1HT6 


If a Ukrainian wishes to go on to post-graduate work he will find tha discrira- 
ination even greater . It is apparently doomed by the Russian ruling hierarchy not 
safe to allow too many Ukrainians to achieve higher academic ctandingj they could 
become a threat to Russian Hegemony in Ukraine, Tha rules of admission to republi- 
can institutions aro laid down by official decree of tho Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Special Education of tho USSR and the Academy of Sciences of tho USSR. (16) 
The section on quotes of post-graduate student reads as follows: 

"Summary annual quotos of admittance to post-graduate 
work in all higher educational institutions and 
reseqrch-sciontific institutes of tho ministries, 
councils of the national economy and other enterprises 
are examined and confirmed in accordance with the 
requirements of the national economy of the USSR by 
the Ministry of Higher Education of the USSR, and for 
scientific-research institutes of tho Academy of 
Sciences of the union republics by the presidium of 

the acadcny in question," (17) 

In addition, the number of institutions in Ukraine, empowered by decree of 

the CC of tho CPSU and the Council of Ministers of the USSR, August 2.0,1956, to 

accept candidate and PhD theses for defense and recommend students for such 

degrees is very limited as is evident from the following data: 

No. of institutions in USSR with power to recommend candidate and PhD 
students for degrees. 

Total in USSR RSFSR % Ukr.SSP. % 

531 I9J“” Uu7 5 3* “O 

(■» Two of these are under jurisdiction of an all-union ministry) (18) 

Although their Russian equivalents are included, we find the following 

Ukrainian institutions not among those that have such power: 
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Kiev State Conservatory of Music . 

Kiev Xarponko-Kary state Institute of Theatrical Arts 

Kiev State Institute of Fine Arts 

Kiev. Gorky Pedagogical Institute 

Higher Party School of the CC of the CPU 


(19) 


For advanced studies in ths3© fields Ukrainians must go to Moscow whore Russians 


decide how many and who, from among Ukrainians, will be admitted. 

The effect of thoso restrictions on the proportion of post graduate students 
in Ukraine, as compared with the RSFSR is mo3t unfavourable for Ukraine; 

No. of post grad, students in republics of USSR in 1 961*. 

USSR ' RSFSR t • : UlcrSSR % 

33,271 557523 5776 l6,6bb T2.8 (20) 

If a student wishes to enroll for post graduate work at an institute of the 


Academy of Science of the USSR, he will be confronted with even more sovero 
restrictions. Those accepted must be "worthy candidates", not only capable of 
achievment, but also politically reliable. In addition, students are accepted in 
the institutes of the academy of sciences of the USSR from the republican 
academies 

"... only in those disciplines in which locally there are 

no faculty advisors and no material and technical resources". (21) 

But, the students, who are accepted, receive their stipends not from the nca deny of 
the USSR, but from the republican. academy. Clearly, the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, which is finianced by funds from all republics, is in reality the Academy of 
Sciences of the RSFSR, and its facilities are basically reserved for Russians. And 
this is called "aid to the academies of science of the union republics..." (22). 


Has hypocricy ever known lower depths? 


As one would expect, the policy of discrimination against post, graduate 
students in Ukraine i3 reflected in the number of scientists in Ukraine. 

No. of scientists in national republics of USSR. 


Year 

USSR 

RSFSR 

% 

UltrSSR 

% 

I9H0 


61,872 

5279 

w:m 

1976 

1950 

162,503 

111,699 

68.7 

22,363 

13.7 

1958 

28 b ,038 

19b, 8b9 

68.6 

36,550 

12.9 

I960 

35U,158 

2b2,872 

68.3 

b6,657 

13.2 

1962 

52b,5b6 

362,528 

69.1 

7 I 9 O 35 

13.5 

1963 

565,958 

389,326 

68.8 

78,866 

13.9 

196U 

6ll,96h 

b!9,5!2 

68.6 

86,957- 

lb. 2 
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AlthoujQ Ukruie's % of tho total number of scientists in the USSR, has 


very slowly 


climbed, it is still a long way from the pra - war. level} Russia's % is considerably 
above the pre — war level. 

A further breakdown of statistics indicates that tho % of PhD’s in Ukraine is 
even smaller: 

No. of scientists with PhD degrees in republics of the USSR for 1961*. 

USSR RSFSR % UkrSSR % 

137713 9y593 7077 > 17751” IO (21 

By comparing the % of the population engaged chiefly in physical and in montal 
labour in tho USSR, RSFSR and the UkrSSR for 1959 we obtain the following table : 


USSR RSFSR 

Physical 7 9.3 77.1* 

Nental 20.7 22.6 


UlirSSR 

82.2 

17.3 


It is quite easy to see who are the "hovvara of wood and the drawers of xvater" • 

It i3 obvious that there is planned discrimination against tho UkrSSR in the 
amount of money she obtains for higher education. In the number of institutions, 
students, graduates, post graduates, scientists and PhD's. (See appendix V) But the 
discrimination against Ukrainians as a nationality in post graduate schools of tho 
USSR is even more marked then in the graduate, as is revealed by the following table: 
No. of post grad, students in USSR by nationality in i960. 


Total in USSR 


Russians % 

217512 “" 5375 


Ukrainians 


1171 


This, as can be logically assumed, adversely influenced the number of scient- 
ists in the USSR of Ukrainian nationality as we see by the floowing table: 

No. of scientists in USSR by nationality for 1961*. 


USSR Russians 

6li,66U Ii 0 U,i 70 


Ukrainians % 

5 57325 1576 


Let us now analyze statistics for Ukraine for the national composition of 


specialists* 


Rational comp, of specialists with higher ed. in UkrSSR for I960. 


Total for UkrSSR 


Ukrainians % Russians 

3997251 — 5373 ICTTW 
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universities - Kiev, Lviv, Ushorod and Chemivtsi -Ukrainian is still used by some 
lecturers in some of the other faculties as well, especially in the social sciences* 

In Kiev, according to estimates of persons who are well acquainted with tho situation, 
between 20 and 2^ of the lectures are in Ukrainian. In Lviv, Uzhorod and Chemivtsi 
it may be slightly higher. 

The other higher educational institutions: polytochnical, industrial, medical, 
trade and commerce, agricultural and economic, have all been completely Russianized 
except for those in Western Ukraine where the native tongue i 3 used by some lecturers* 

It is not openly admitted, but, ocassionally statements aro unwittingly made in 

unguarded moments that confirm the fact tliat the language of instruction in higher 

educational institutions of non-Russian republics is Russian, In a pamphlet meant 

for internal distribution Bilodid wrote : 

M Many students of various nationalities 
study in large scientific and education- 
al centres of tho country - Moscow, 

Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkiv, Lviv, Novosibirsk, 

.Minsk, Tbilisi and others. Possibility of such 
study for students of all nationalities is re- 
alised by a knowledge of the Russian lang- 
uage." (31) 

A teacher in a national Republic, pointing out that graduates of technicians do 
not have a full mastery of tho Russian language, blames the condition on the in- 
sufficient number of hours assigned to Russian and, to strenthen her case, asks; ' 

,r T7ill tho graduates of the secondary special 
*• educational institutions of the national 

republics bo able to complete tho entrance 
examinations for the higher educational 
institutions of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and 
other cities whore instruction is. carried 
on in the Russian language?” (32) 

For th® school year I960 - 6l, besides Ukrainians^ there wore listed as attend- 
ing the. higher educational institutions of Ukraine , students of thirty-three nation- 
alities and some whose natio nalit y was not listed. (See appendix >J ). Altogether 
they made up 37*$% of all the students of such institutions in Ukraine, obviously 
this practise of accepting students from one republic in the schools of another is 
greatly encouraged and ia a widely used means of Russification of the educational 
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instituQons of the national republics. This writer was informed. while in tlic USSR 
by highly placed officials ti*at there wore even quotes for each institution of tho 
nuabor of students of each nationality that it was obliged to enroll. Even Russ- 
ification is planned in a planned econoi^yj 

Russification is advanced by various means and an all fronts. Over the Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary Special Education of the UlirSSR stands a siiailar ministry of 
the USSR. This ministry appoints the Minister for Ukraine, his assistants, rectors 
of all universities and institutes: this minister approves all courses of studios, 
all entrance examinations, textbooks and final examinations . 

One of the committees of this all - talon ministry is the Higher Attestations! 
Commission (UAK). It confirms the appointments of members of the academic councils 
of the higher educational and scientific research institutes, suporvxses their 
granting of degrees below the candidato (M.A. ) level, confirms candidate and PH.D. 
degress and bestows the titles of senior scientific researcher, assistant professor 
and professor. (33) 

Everywhere Russians are given a wide preference. In every institute they hold 
many of tho key posts ; rectors, prorectors, faculty heads 'and professors. Lot us 
look at soma of the names in key positions in higher education in Kiev j 

Eadcrikov 


Plogunov 

Orlov 


Min. of Higher and Secondary Special Education 
Rector polytechnics! Institute 

Sector Technological Institute of Light Industry 
Rector Engineering Construction Institute Vetrov 

Rector Ukrainian Academy of Agricultural Sciences Peraeipkin 

Rector State Institute of Physical Culture Luputin 

Director Kiev Institute for Improving Qualif ic at ions of Teachers Kobyakov 
Director Ukrainian Scientific Research Institute of Pedagogy Chopilev 

Last autumn a new university opened in Ukraine in Donetsk. It too will liave its 

share of "elder brothers" from Russia. Wa were informed that doctors of science 

would arrive to fill posts on tho staff from Moscow, Sverdlovsk, Kharkiv, Saratov, 

A 

Lviv and Voronezh. (3li) 

Another means of Russification is through the language of the textbooks. Tho 
number of titles published in Ukraine for higher educational institutions in I96ii 
as a % of the total for the USSR was as follows: 
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Tori, for USSR 

jdV? 


RSFSR % 

7X79 


UkrSSR 


Ukraine with 20£ of the population of the USSR published 10% of the textbooks. Eut 
because they were published in Ukraine does not necessarily man they v/ero in the 
native tongue. Te have no exact data as to the language of these texts, but there 
is a breakdown giving the total number of toxt books and pamphlets for higher 
education published in Russian and the non-Russian languages of the USSR va follows • 
Total for USSR . In Russian % In all other lang. of USSR % 

575 25 7772 ‘ B92 a 5372 (36) 

There is further evidence that moat of those published in Ukraine aro in 

Russ lap... Following is a letter, dated Juno 22, 1961; and received by the director of 

the Kiev publishing house, "Tokhnilca", G.P. Solniko- (a Russian, of course). 

The Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special Education of the 
Ukrainian SSR is forwarding to you a list, authorised by the 
committee of the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spec ial 
Education of the USSR, of educational literature for 1 po£-66 
(in Russian only) for higher educational institutions for 
which you publish. 

Deputy Minister, -I. Dsubko. 

A chock of the 1 96$ catalogue; of technical and scientific books published in 
Uloraine (37) reveals that ’•Tckhnika" is not slated to published even one text book 
in Ukrainian for either the higher educational institutions or the tachnicums. (See 
figure // ). When we check’ the catalogue of publications of Kharkiv University for 
196% (33) vre find that there are 15 text books authorized for higher educational 
institutions - all are in Russian. (See figure IX), 

Reference books in libraries are also predominantly in Russian. The libraries 
of many educational institutions publish monthly bulletinr. of incoming books. Tho 
Kiev Gorky Pedagogical Institute lists for Jan. 196 % a total of 236 new books, of 
which 205 are in Russian and only 31 in Ukrainian (39). All books on philospby, 

" scientific'* communism, economics, history, cybernetics, astronomy, technology, 
linguistics, music, physiology, medicine and methods of teaching physics, languages 
and literat’iro were in Russian. (See figure '*'V)And this is an institution that is 
still predominantly Ukrainian. In the technical and scientific institutes the 
library books are all in Russian. 


. . wmm*$3&L, ******* ^ 


.'•any higher educational (^jjtitutes in Ukraine . are diroct(^)under tho jurisdiction of 
minis trie^. or committees of tho USSR. In 1961* , of 125 institutes in Ukraine, 2U, or 20 % 
wars in this category. (1|0) Among these tho two Institutes for Mechanization of Agricult- 
ure, the two Veterinary Institutes, the Ukrainian Academy of Agricultural Sciences and the 
twelve Agricultural Institute^ are under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
USSR since 196);. (Sea figurel?) Prior, they were under tha Ministry of Agriculture of t ha 
UkrSPR. (Soo figure 16) There is no question about tha language of instruction in these 
ins t itut ions . 

There are many foreign students enrolled in Ukrainian higher educational institutions. 
In 1965 there ware over 200 foreigh students from 20 countries of the world studying in 
the Ukrainian Academy of Agricultural Sciences. (1|1) They begin attending re;;ulai? lectures 
a£ter a six month basic course in Russian. In 1961i there were JiOl students from 32 coun- 
tries taking such courses at the Preporatory Faculty for Foreign Citizens at Kiev Univer- 
sity. (U2) These students from abroad have become a pretext for Russification. In the Lviv 
Polytechnical Institute a few such students wore assigned to each class and tho lecturers 

were ordered to switch over to Russian. In the Kiev Medical Institute several obdurate 

i 

professors received orders direct from the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special Educ- 
ation of tha USSR in Moscow to looture in Russian. 

To get a clearer picture of the process of Russification let us follow a student 
from a Ukrainian secondary school as he prepares to entor Kiev University. First las must 
write entrance examinations which will be in Russian and for which ho studied from Russ- 
ian texts. (See figure 17) With him, trying the examinations, will bo many Russians. Thoy 
will have the advantage because he studied in a Ukrainian school and does not know Russ- 
ian as well as thsy do. If he fails, he will be reproached* "You should have attended a 
Russian school." 

If successful ho may be assigned to a student dormitory where he will find that no- 
tices on bulletin boards, slogans, wall and regular newspapers and magazines, will be for 
the most pant in Russian. The attendants at the hostel will also be Russian. If ha in- 
sists on speaking Ukrainian he will be regarded critically and derisively and perhaps 
even labelled a "bourgeois nationalist". 

When he goes to the book kiosk and asks for Ukrainian textbooks, a Russian 
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speaking^jlork will measure him contemptuously from head to foot and snarl: "Nyem, 
t-olko Ti a rusekom ynsyka”. ("No, wo only hava thorn in tho Russian language.”) 

Tho professors will in most cases lecture in Russian: there may bo a lack of 
textbooks in Ukrainian* Russian and foreign students may bo present who will demand 
that lectures be in Russian as they do not understand Ukrainian j the professor may 
bo afraid to go against official policy; he may be a Russian bom in Ukraine or 
directed there. 

Our student will come in contact with tho rector, proroctors, faculty heads and 
other officials. II® will find that many of them are Russians. Since they will speak 
their native tongue, others must answer in the sara language, because "it is not 
cultured not to reply in the tongue one io addressed.” T/lion he goes to the library 
to study, ha will find that most reference books are also in Russian. 

'\ 

After graduating hsr will coma before a government board to "choo3©"his place 
of employment. The choice may be wide • Siberia, Kazakhstan, the Urals or the Island 
of Sakhalin. His diploma Trill be sent to the personall department at his place of 
emplojanont and will ba made available to him after his three years of service at the 
assigned place of employment. 

If accepted, a graduate goes on to advanced studies. The degree of "candidate" 
(M.A.) is conferred by a UAK in Moscow. If his thesis i a satisfactory notification 
to that effect is forwarded to him, if it is not acceptable he docs not get any 
explanation or an opportunity to rewrite it. Appeals and requests for an explanation 
are to no avail. There is no stipulation as to which language should be used in 
writing a thesis. A student may write it in Ukrainian, but in Moscow they only read 
Russian. So ho waits hopefully; no word from VAK. Some students have been waiting 
for years. The word gets around; most those 3 are now written in Russian. There i3 r.o 
pressure , you understand; it is all ” voluntary” . Of course, a fow are accepted in 
Ukrainian. In I960 there was, for all. Ukraine, a grand total of eleven J (U3) 


; i. ,.v 
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We can only conclude that there is a planned and organized din crimination in educa- 
tion against the UkrSSR (See appendix V), against Ukrainians in their ovm republic (See 
appendix VII), against Ukrainians in the US3R as a whole (See appendix VI) and against 
the Ukrainian language in all. spheres of education. In the meantime official Soviet 
propaganda tirelessly continues to assert, as in the following, that: 

The Ukrainian language clearly resounds in more than 
U0,000 schools where instruction is in the native 
tongue, in 135 higher educational institutions of 
the republics, in technicums, theatres and all 
cultural - educational institutions. (1^) 


\ • 




VI In Defense of Language 


■'.lion Ukrainians and other non-Russians in the USSR ara being denied the right to 
oducation in thoir native languages, minorities in other states are enjoying full 
national privileges. On the USSR'* north - western border lies the little country of 

Finland. Of its population of U, 500,000 about 8 . 5 # are Swedes. For this minority, 

in their native language, there are elementary and high schools, a school of econom- 
ics and a university. In addition, nearly all courses at the Institute of Tochnology 
and tho University of Helsinki are given in both languages. Finnish is compulsory as a 
language in all Swedish schools and vice versa. Both languages are used on street and 

other signs, in broadcasting, government and parliament. There arb Swedish newspapers 

and periodicals and Svrodish units in the Finnish array* 

The central European country of Switzerland also has a population of about It ,500, 
000, of which 69 % are Gorman, 19# French, 10# Italians and 1# Romansh. Although the 
Germans form over two-thirds of the population, there is no attempt to impose that 
language on the throe minorities. Each national group ha3 elementary and secondary 
schools in its native tongue. A second national language, German of French, is comp- 
ulsory in all schools from grade two* Instruction in the universities in in one of tho 
three national languages; in a few, instruction is in two languages. In social and ec- 
onomic life the language of the local inhabitants is used. All three, German, French 
and Italian, have the constitutional status of official languages, vrith the first two 
being used in diplomacy. Government communications are written in the native tongue 
of the addressee. The Romansh language is also regarded as a national language, and, 
even though it is spoken by only 50,000 people, every measure is taken for its 
preservation* 

In Canada, of a population of nearly 20,000,000, about 5,500,000 are French 
Canadians, whose ancestors first settled here over three centuries ago. About 75# of 
them live in the province of Quebec. The official language is French; it prevails in 
government, business, education and military units of the Canadian army. 
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French Cansuians in five other provinces, Ontario, Saskatchovran, Alberts, Manitoba and 
New Brunswick, whore they live in sufficient numbers, have both elementary and second- 
ary schools with instruction in their native tongue* French is the second official 
language in Canada and is used in government and parliament. 

These are examples of how capitalist states resolve the national problem. Lot us 
turn to socialist countries that are composed of two or more national groups. Czecho- 
slovakia has a population of 9,000,000 Csochs and nearly h, 000,000 Slovaks. Both are 
official state languages. Slovakia has full and complete national autonomy; ito lang- 
uage prevails in all walks of life. There is not one Czech school in all of Slovakia. 

If a traveller enters Czechp3lcrvakia through Slovakia, he io greeted by Slovaks in 
their native language. 

Another, multi-national Socialist state is Jugoslavia, with a population of 20,000, 
000. In three of tho six federal republics - Serbia, Bosnia-Horsogovina and Llontenagro- 
the population, totalling noarly 8,000,000, is Serbian. In Croatia where there livo 
nearly U, $00 ,000 people, tho language is identical to the Serbian with tho exception of 
minor differences in accentuation and the use of tho Latin alphabet instead of tho 
Cyrillic. Slovenes with a population of 1,600,000 and Macedonians (1) with about 1,000, 
000, are related to the Serbs, but have soporate languages and litQ.raturos. All three- 
Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian and Macedonian- have complete equality in government, econ- 
omic life and education. Schools exist in all three languages from the elementary to 
the university level. The official organ of the party io Komraunistj it io published in 
four languages j Serbian, Croatian, Slovenian and Macedonian. There aro also several 
national minorities in Jugoslavia-* Albanians, Hungarians and others; thoy all have 
elementary schools in their native tongues where there aro sufficient numbers. 

\7e are particularly interested in tho fate of Ukrainian minorities, which are found 
in a number of countries. In Poland they number 300*000, but unfortunately ,are rather 
widely dispersed. However, there are elementary schools where the language of instruc- 
tion is Uk rainian and elementary and secondary Polish schools whore Ukrainian is 
taught as a subject if seven or more pupils register for it. 
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Formal schools and the University of Warsaw also provides advanced classes in Ukr ainian 
language and literature. Ukrainians have cultural socitias with choirs, dance ensembles 
and drama groups. They publish a weekly newspaper, a monthly literary supplement , an 
annual almanac, school text3 and the works of Ukrainian writers in Poland. For the last 
several years they have also organized a weekly Ukrainian radio program. 

Czechoslovakia has 70,000 Ukrainians , who live in a compact maos in the eastern 
regions of Slovakia. They have over 200 elementary and secondary schools with nearly 
20,000 pupils. Ukrainian is also taught in the pedagogical institute and the university 

?v«.* 

in Prashiv. There is a very active Ukrainian cultural organization, a national theatre, 
a professional song and dance ensemble, cultural centres with their choirs and dance 
and drama groups, libraries, a weekly newspaper, a children »s magazine, a literary 
journal and an almanac. Ukrainians in Czechoslovakia have produced a number of promin- 
ent writers, whose work3 are published in Ukrainian, and several talented artists and 
sculptors* The centre of the Ukrainian community is the town of Prashiv from where 
there are also Ukrainian broadcasts, totalling twenty-two hours por week. 

Romanian Ukrainian minority also numbers 70,000, but they do not liva a3 compac- 
tly as in Czechoslovakia. However, they have their elementary schools and Ukrainian 
departments at normal schools and at the Bucharest University .There are Ukrainian 
cultural oocitles with libraries, and choir, dance and drama groups. Ukrainians publish 
a weekly papor, school textbooks and literary works of their writers in Romanian. 

In Jugoslavia there are only [£,000 Ukrainians , who aro quite widely dispersed* 

Yet they have several elementary schools with over 1300 pupils, a Shevchenko cultural 
society, a publishing firm that produces books for their schools, a weekly newspaper, 
and a monthly literary journal. Lately they have expanded their activities with a 
weakly radio program* 

The Ukrainian population of the United States numbers about 1,500,000, but is 
widely scattered throughout the country. However they have hundreds of cultural and 
religious institutions f museums, tens of newspapers and journals, book publishing 
firms, and academic societies. 
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There are private Ukrainian schools, which hold classes for children in the evening and 
on Saturdays, and regular elementary and secondary schools. Ukrainians have achieved 
prominence in many walks of life as sc lent into, professors, artists, writers and prof- 
essionals* In 196h Ukrainians erected in Washington a monument to T.H. Shevchenko, the 
national poet of Ukraine* 

Canada has about 500,000 Ukrainians scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific* 
They also have their cultural and religious centres, libraries, museums, newspapers 
and journals. There are two monuments to Shevchenko, one at Palermo near Toronto and 
one on the legislative grounds in Winnipeg* Ukrainian is taught' in private cultural 
centres at night and on Saturdays, in the secondary schools of Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and in many universities* The Ukrainian community has produced prominent 
scientists, educators and professional man. There are Ukrainians in provincial legisl- 
atures and provincial cabinets, in the House of ' Commons and in the Senate. In the prev- 
ious fadoral cabinet, an outstanding Ukrainian, the Honourable M* Starr, was minister 
of labour. 

The largest Ukrainian group outside the UkrSSR lives in the RSFSR. According to 
the census they number 3,359,083 (2). In reality thore arc many more. It is unpopular 
in the RSFSR to ‘regard oneself as a Ukrainian} many, therefore, gave their nationality 
as Russian whan the census was taken. These millions of Ukrainians in the RSFSR do not 
have one Ukrainian social or cultural society, not one choir, dance or drama group, not 
one newspaper. Moreover, it may even be difficult for a Ukrainian in the RSFSR to ob- 
tain a Ukrainian newspaper, because subscriptions are not readily accepted for nowspap® 
©rs outside the RSFSR by the agency through which they must bo channelled. There io an 
equal problem with Ukrainian books, which must be ordered from Kiev* The schools that 
existed ware arbitrarily closed in the early 1930's* Stalin has died; his misrule was 
denounced, but the schools remained closed despite requests to the government, tho CC 
and the XXXE and XXIII Congresses of the party from Ukrainians in the RSFSR and the 
UkrSSR that they be reopened. 
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Requests on behalf of theca U’crainians wore even made by a very prominent Ukrain- 
ian lawyer from Canada (now deceased), who visited the USSR three times and on each 
oca ion raised the question with Khrushchov. The first tine, the latter replied ho 
would investigate it, the second time he said that Ukrainians in tho RSFSR wore not 
intsrosted in having their own schools and tho third tine ha simply told his visitor 
not to stir up the national question. 

This same policy, dictated by the CC in Moscow, is applied to other national minor- 
ities. In Ukraine the Czech, Slovak, Greek, Bulgar and Romanian population totals over 
1*50,000 (See appendix I). Not only do they not have any schools, but tliaro was not evon 
one student listed as attending any higher educational institutions in tho UkrSSR in 
I960, from any of these groups (See appendix II). This is not, of course, the fault of 
the Ukrainians. In the 1920's and 1930*3 there were schools in Ukraine for national 
minorities. Jews in Ukraine number 81:0,311. They ar® also denied the right to have their 
schools. When I asked a Jewish citizen of Kiev why ho did not organize a private Jewish 
school to provide night classes for Howish children, he was horrified and, by way of 
answer, asked: 

"Bo you want mo to be sentenced to Siberia?" 

This is how the Soviet government "solves" the national problem, but they do not 
call theit policy Russification, heavens nol A completely now terminology h'is been in- 
vented. Khrushchov, speaking at the XXU Congress in 1961 described it thus: 

In ouh country there la going on a drawing together 
of nations... In the process of the unfolding 
construction of communism there will be achieved 
tho complete unity of nations. (3) 

This has since been widely commented upon, explains d and expanded by official high prie- 
sts. Bach time new additions are made till wo now have the following: 

In the period of the development of communism there 
, is objective intensification of the aspiration of 

peoples to an all-sided drawing together on tho basis 
of unfolding communist relationships. The develop- 
ment of this tendency takes place under conditions of 
further consolidation of a new international comm- 
unity of people - the Soviet nation... 
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D ... tliis conmunit; y of pcoplo of various 

nationalities is a transitional stamps 
on tha road to the complete futuro 
marking of nations* (U) 

".•hat was condensed by Lsnin as Russification has now become “the dravring togothsr 

of nations**, u tho achsivcant of complete unity" and °tha marking of nations'* • To 

strengthen their case they quote lianin who sdid: 

Ilia proletarian party ... aspires to 
the drawing together and further 
car ging of nations, but this aim it 
wishes to achisvo not by fores, but 
by an exclusively frao, fraternal 
union of the labouring aasseu of all 
nations* (5) 

To Lenin, tho toms did not moan Russification. Ho vehocantly opposed tha imposi- 
tion of tho Russian language on non-Russians and worked to promote tha development of 
national languages* Like all great con he looked into tha tHw and distant future and 
saw a great community of freo people, draw together by common bonds, based on tha 
brotherhood of man and speaking a common language* Rut this would be a new language 
forged in tha process of developing civilization. Kowljoro did he say that it would bo 
Russian. 

Lot U3 ae suras that ta ill oniucs from now there will ©cor go one universal language. 
Does that justify denying to living languages today tho right to full and free davolaj>- 
ccnt? V/e are told by sciantists that millions of years from nor life on our planet will 
become extinct. Is anyone vindicated in starting an atomic holocaust to hasten that 
extinction? By tho very lawn of nature ay neighbour i» doomed to die. V’ould I bat justif- 
ied to kill his now? Y7e know that all things born aro doomed to die, including civil- 
isations cultures and languages.. But should they not be allowed to live out thoir ftill 
span? vflay must tha Ukrainian language be denied the right to bud, to flower, to run its 
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full course and nako its contribution to civilisation? Why must it bo annihilated in 
the bud? vie have examples of civilizations destroyed. Aro wq not tho poorer for this? 
Did not part of our heritage perish whan Carthago was destroyed? 

And by what right does the more powerful Russian nation impose its language on 
ukrainc? Is it not by the right of might? Tfa are told that through a natural process of 
raproachaent of all soviet peoples all nationalities are accepting the Russian language 
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and, moreover, are accepting it willingly. Yet during Lanin*© tins and for almost a decade 
after his death thorn ms a period of rapid development of the Ukrainian language and 
culture* Beginning in the early 1930 'a the leaders- of this movement wore arrested and 
physically destroyed along with millions of the cordon people, whilo tins rest wore sub- 
jected to terror and persecution. From whence then this sudden emergence of “fraternal 
friendship.* 3 

The fact is that Ukrainians have always fought to preserve their heritage. During 
the war vagus rumours circulated that with the return of peace there would also bo a re- 
turn to the period of Skrypnyk. Ukrainians hoped, fought and died. Their hops wan given 
added substance on February 1, 19hh, when the Supreme Sooiot of the UBSR passed ano:id- 
rr.snts to the constitution granting national republics tho right to establish commissar- 
iats (mirdatries) of foreign affairs, with the right to enter into direct relations 
with foreign powers, and commissariats of defense with the right for each republic to 
organics its own troop formations. (6) 

VThen Khrushchov denounced tho misrule of Stalin in 1956 and began to rolmbilitate 
those who had perished, Ukrainians dared to hope tlat tho period of arbitrary mil© was 
over and looked forward to a return to the days of Lenin and Skrypnyk. iVc-iuont indiv- 
idual protests against Russification and demands to return to the rational policy of 
Lanin began to manifest themselves in letters to the press, to various governmental 
bodies and to tho CC of the party in Kiev and Moscow. Lat-:-r these protests and demands 
took on sharper verbal forms, first in closed committees and then at mass public moot- 
ings. One of the earlier and more significant of such demonstraticiis toclc place at tha 
Republican Fciontific Conference on tho Problems of tho Culture of tha Ukrainian Lang- 
uage, held in Kiev, February 11-15, 1963. Among numerous unaclieduled speakers, who 
participated in tho discussion and condemned Russification vroro Lydia Orel, from the mov— 
io studio of Xiov University, 13 . Sheotopal, a brilliant, dynamic and popular young assi- 
stant profoosor from tlio faculty of journalism of Kiev University and V.P. Lobko, a war 
veteran, former captain and an engineer from the Academy of Sciences. In a speech in- 
terrupted by intermittent outbursts of loud and enthusiastic applause b® said* 
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£} The peoples of tho Soviet Union, amor** thom the Ukr^Miano, 
supporting tho decisions of tha party conges::";-:; ro.v.iding 
tho liquidation of the brand of cr initials * rage a .Incisive 
struggle vrith all the evil, which car* as an offspring of 
the personality cult, and how strange, if not painful, that 
the consequences of this cult arc with ua today. Apparently 
the ftalin - Kaganovich disciples have power, because due 
to their counteraction, tho Ukrainian people have not been 
able to reclaim that which was forbidden by theses criminals, 
has not bean able to achieve that which is ordinary and 
natural, but which is most basic, most important and moot 
sacred, that which all people possess j tho privilogo of ed- 
ucation' in tho Ulcrainian language, in creclcs a; id kinder- 
garten . 03 in schools, including schools of vorJcing ycuthj 
in trade and technical schools where our working class 5.3 
trained* in tho technical technic urns and institutes vrhero 
in forged cur technical intelligentsia, ‘the basis of tech- 
nical progress, and the wide use of this language in all 

spheres of the life of our people. the Ukrainian 

community has already, mora than once, placed this creat- 
ion before responsible organisations of tho republic, but 
there have not bean any results to this day. Moreover, 
they do not even reply to our proposals regarding tho in- 
troduction of instruction in tho native Ukrainian language 
in secondary and higher educational institutions and the 
reestablishment of Ukrainian cultural institutions in theca 
districts whore millions of Ukrainians live - Siberia, 

Kazakhstan, the Far East and Kuban. 

7/hon h® finished, the audience rose and gave Mm a tumultous etanding ovation, fo 

soviet publication mentioned tho speech or tha demands of the participants, among whom 

were many engineers and other technical per so noli. Dus. of theca present, a retired 

teacher, wrote a report, entitled: The Fate of Oar Kativo Language, for tho monthly 

supplement of tho Ukrainian paper, Naoho Slosr© (Our TTord) in Poland ( 7 ) and listed 

tho damands for Gkralnlanisation made by tha participants in the discussion* 

After tha costing of Khrushchov, tho criticism of Ratification became, stronger, 

louder and bolder* Early in January, 196b one of Ukraine ’ 0 great lyric peats, V. 

Sosyura, passed a way. He had often been attacked as a nationalist for Me expressions 

of deep attachment to his native land. At tho funeral on January 11, one of his close 

friends, poet A.C. Knlyshko, in a deeply emotional tribute to Sosurya in his funeral 

oration, took tho occasion to lavcl a sharp attack on Russification by reaffirming 

Mm faith in Ukraine and its language. (5) HO said that: 

Tho stone will disintegrate and tho thousand year-old tree 
will blossom and die, but your poetry will remain And lot 
not tha snob 3 wait for our language and our native Ukraine 
to pass away, because Ukraine is eterfsal, as you are 
eternal in it. 
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Tho^citcs»at over this sensation had not died down when, on January 16, I.M. 

Dcyuba, in outstanding literary critic and uncorcproiiiuing opponent of Paws ideation, 

speaking at a memorial meeting for V. Simonenko, a young national poet, rho died in 

1963, made a most devastating indictment at* Russification when ha said: 

It is true that Leonid Uikolaiovich llovichenko, (9) who 
sits hero in the presidium, assures us that the idea 
"national concept” , "national coftsciousracs" are now 
obsolete, ^u nw arranted, outdated and non-’iirodnt. I 
would advise him to toll this to the Chinese Communists, 
or the Italian Cosrruniots, car the English Comuniats, 
or the polish Corrmaiiota, or, finally, the J'umrian 
Communists ... Obviously, tile national concept cueists and 
**.•111 continue to exist* 


Dostoyevsky onco asked* “Would you fe?jre<a to build a 
system of universal harmony on one single tear of one 
innocent child-??* And sinilarily w© ask* Can there bo 
“universal harmony” , can there be a universal society, 
can there be universal human juatico for tlio attain- 
ment of which 5 s necessary even the ccallcst injustice 
to any ons nation, in this case tlie Ukrainian nation? 

No, there cannot be such a society and such "harmony 4 ' 
established on such foundations* 

But ona of the boldest protests against Russification ia the following document, 
■written by a man who was imprisoned by the Germans during the Second World TTar and by 
the Russians after it* * 

To the Attorney - general of the Ukrainian SSR* 

Prom citizen Karavansfcy Svyatoslav Yosipovich, wlx> resides in the city of Odessa, 
at 59 Chornomorsky Road, apartsent U7. 

Petition 

I request you to arraign on criminal chargos the Minister of Higher and Special 

Secondary Education of the Ukrainian SSR, Dadankov Yuri klikolaiovich, under sections 

of the criminal coda of the Ukrainian SSR which provides penalties for* 

1* violation of national and racial equality. (Sac 66. 

CC, mar .SSR )« 

‘ 2* Opposition to tho restoration of Leninist principles 

in the practical organization of higher education of 
the Ukrainian SSR* (See 167, CC, Ukr.SSR). 

3. Failure to implement the resolutions of tho XX 

Congress of tho CFSU regarding tho liquidation of the 
consequences of tho cult of the individual (10) and 
impeding the restoration of normal conditions of 
development of the Ukrainian socialist nation. (Sec 
66. CC*, Ukr.PSR). 

U* Training of unqualified personnel and dis -organization 
of tho pedagogical process in tho system of higher and 
specialized secondary education* (Sec 167* CC,Ukr*SSR)* (11) 
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la accO'~* nce with. the rules or admission to highsr and specialised secondary 
educational institutions, 'iusuian language and literature arc assaa-j tie cubj^cta cl 
tie entrance oxuninctions. Graduates of Huscian schools arc acre successful jlu this 
examination than graduates of Ukrainian schools* In addition to thin, entrance exam- 
inations in specialised subjects are conducted in Russian; tills also mhos it acre 
difficult for graduates of Ukrainian schools to wits these subject exaninationo. 
Therefor© they achieve fewer points on these corapctctive examinations. 

Of the total number of those who study in the higher educational institutions, 
Ukrainians cake up a significantly lover percentage than they do in the sphere of 
production of material goods on the territory of the Ukrainian SUE. Thus, among those 
who entered the Odessa Polytechnical Enstitutc in the school year l>'6i* - 6 £>, Ukrain- 
ians made up 435?. Of 1126 Ukrainians who rs.de entrance applications, hSZ wore accepted.^ 
i.«* 40£. But of 1002 Russians who applied, 477 were accepted, or 46,6. The procedure of 
admittance to higher and specialised secondary educational institutions of file republic 
now in force is anti-Leninist and a direct restriction of tbs rights of citizens as re- 
gards their nationality* Acts of this naturh are subject to penalty under Sec. 66, 
Criminal Code, Ukrainian SSR. 

Sec. 66. Violation of national and racial equality. 

Propaganda or agitation with the view of inciting 
to racia l or national animosity as a direct or 
i nd i r ect limitation of rights; ob the establishment 
of direct or indirect privileges of citizens as 
regards their racial or national affiliation. — 

Punishable by imprisonment for a torn of from 6 
months to 3 year a, or by banishment for a period of 
from 3 to 3 years. 

In the overwhelming majority of higher and specialized secondary educational inst- 
itutions of Xiov, Kharkiv, Odessa, Dnipropo trovsk and otharo, instruction la not in tlio 
Ukrainian language. 

Tha teaching personnel in higher educational institutions of the Ukrainian SSR w do 
not understand the Ukrainian language**. Thus in the Odessa Pedagogical Institute which 
trains teachers for secondary schools, lectures are in Russian because the lecturers “do 
not know** the Ukr ainian language. In the Odessa State University, even in the Ukr aini a n 
department of the philological faculty which trains Ukrainian philologists , tho majority 
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of cubjo^a (history of tho CR'U, foreign languages, logic* pryehology* foreign litera- 
ture* Uarxict philosophy) are not taught in Ukrainian. This .is direct re-cult of the 
negligent attitude of the minister of higiier education to hie rwiponcibiliLias* 

a) failing to have public- n& a whole scries of 
textbooks for higher educational institutions 
o*g. foreign language* logic, foreign 
literature | 

b) failing to train national (i.e. Ukrainian) 
personnel aa lecturers* 

Such conditions in higher education In Ukraine destroys the no raal conditions for 
the development of the Ukrainian Socialist nation. 

Ab a result of relegating tho Ukrai ni a n language to second place* gradu&tos of un- 
iversities and pedagogical institutes aro not proficient in its use. Teaching in Ukrain- 
ian schools* such teachers do not employ the Ukrainian language. Fifty percent of the 
graduates of Odessa University and the Odessa Pedagogical Inatituto refuse to teach in 
Ukrainian schools* giving as their reason ignorance of the language. 

I bag you to study tho above facts and to determine tho degree of guilt of Yury 
Yikolaiovich Dadenkov. 

2h/U/6$. 

Obviously such protests are not to the liking of the authorities* who aro constantly 
on ties alert for any manifestations of national consciousness. There is a ceaseless 
campaign of mas3 agitation denouncing nationalism and glorifying Huoaification as a nat- 
ural development in the narch to consaunisR. Juat how intense this campaign is was re- 
vealed by the secretary of tho CPU in charge of agitation and propaganda, who wrote that: 

- After the XXI Congress of the party, the army of 
agitators in the republic grew to one million. (12) 

Khrushchov* himself laid special emphasis on this question at tho XXII Congress when ho 

said : 

It is necessary to intern; if y the education of the 
nap ccs in the spirit of proletarian international— 
ism and Soviet patriotism^ With all Bolshevik 
implacability* we must root out even the smallest 
manifestation of nationalist survivals. (13) 

Tho terms "proletarian internationalism" and" Soviet patriotisms" are sugar-coated 
terms for Russification. That happens if ona million propandists in Ukraine do not con- 
vince each other? How do you then deal with "manifestations of nationalist survivals?" 
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Obviously^jt is necessary to use mere "concrete" . methods . 

Tuth visited Kiev or. Jarusry 30, 196h, Khrushchov was asked by Ukrainian party 

loaders whether they should not ease' up. on the language question. T’o wac odorant: 

"Kyet J Tighten tho ccuvtw. Tr Trill continue to iYsplor© 
and persuade that it is ©operative to adopt tii© 
fussisn language* However, if necessary, its will re- 
peat 193 7 j 

In the spring of 1 955 after Khruchciwv had becorw a mare memory, ?.M. peai cb av, 
acting secretary of tho CC of the CPSU in charge of ideological work, gavo instructions 
to the secretaries In charge of agitation and propaganda of tha national parties, to 
taka tho "offensive® against manifestations of nationalism, flier© had always been a 


close scrutiny of those who championed the Ukrainian language. Every higher educational 
institution has a "Special Deportment" , a branch of tho security organs, which koops a 
file on evory student and professor, thus exerting a tight control on tho lifo of the 
institution. A ll professors, who i nsist; on lectu ring in Ukrainian are on a spocial li st 
and carefully watched as dangerous enemies of the Soviet stato. AH classroom are 
connected by an inter-communication system to a central recording room. Periodically 




lectures are taped and carefully scrutinized for any nationalist sentiments and 
deviations from the pro vailing ideological line. After ,Demicbov*3 instructions, the 
offensica begin; Khrushchov»c throats were being translated into reality by hi* 
successors. lydia Orel was relieved of her post; Phestopal was expelled from tho party 

/ 

and dicmicsod from his position; the Kiev writer, who spoka up at tins party conforancs 
of writers, was summoned to tho CC by A.D. Skaba, the liated and dcspicad Stalinist third 
secretary, who is in charge of agitation and propaganda, and given a thorough diseasing 
down and a stern warning* students involved in the campaign tp propagate tha Ukrainian 
language at Kiev University war© detained, terrorised and soma even expelled. 

All summer tension was building up, tho security police became more active; de- 
tentions and interrogations increased, assuming mass proportions in Kiev after cy re- 
torn to Canada in August, 1965. Later news arrived that among the arrested wore Dzyuba. 
Now comes news that a number have boon uentancsd, among them Karavansky. The fata of 
other opponents of Russification, Orel, Shestopal, Lobko, who was dismissed from the 
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Acadsny Sciences in June 19^0 1 ure not Icntrm^J 

There ere ;cany, who though net. in possession, of ineontrovertftblo evidence, have 
otrougly suspected the existence of a policy ■which denies nor.-?h’.ssisn:: their national 
end personal rights. One such ms Salniro "ogliatti. ITe could not have knotm all the 
facts, but he censed fees® in justices when ho wrote in his "Testament” , published 
after his death: 

Tho problem meriting the greatest attention..* 
is however, that of overcoming the regime of 
restrictions and suppressions of tho democratic 
and personal freedoms which was introduced by 
ftalin. • . The general impression is that there 
exists a slowness and a resistance against tho 
return to the Leninist norma that ensured 
within the party, as well as outside it, a 
broad freedom of expression and debate on 
questions of culture, art and politics. Wo can 
not understand this slowness and this resistance, 
especially when taking, into account the existing 
conditions, when capitalist ancirolc-ont no 
longer exists. (1 £) 

Tosliatti*s words had a profound leavening effect on the peoples of tluj USSR. Will 
not ethers raise their voices on bahalf of a nation fighting with its back to the wall, 
for its culture and its language? Thor® are about 2000,000 Ukrainians on this continent, 
will they not speak up? Will not the Preach Canadians, .who have successfully maintained 
thair language and their culture speak vp on behalf of a nation that does not even iiuve 
the right to use its language in schools and state inst it ntions? Will not writers, poets, 
professors, students, add thair’ protests? Will not statesmen, motivated by rcopoct for 
justice raise the it voices. in the free assemblies of the world? 

In Kiev I heard of a grade 71 student trho -wrote: 

The world shouts: freedom for Asia, freedom for Africa \ 

When will it shout: Freedon for Ukraine? 
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Glossary 


USSR. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

RSFSR. The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, the largest of the- l£ republics 
of the USSR. The population is for the most part Russian, but includes many 
smaller nations, which inhabited the areas before they were added to the 
Russian Empire. 

UkrSSR. Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the second largest of tho republics. Also 
referred to in the text as Ukraine. 

ASSR. Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. Areas comprised of small nationalities not 
largo enough to form & national republic. There are 19 in the USSR. Of these. If? 
are in the RSFSR. 

CPSU. Communist Party of the Soviet Union* 

CPU. Communist Party of Ukraine. When first formed the letter (b) was inserted (CP(b)U) 
denoting Bolsheviks. In the text the (b) is omitted. 

CC. Central Committee. 

Supreme Soviet. The house of representatives organized along the lines of the House of 
Commons, but without any real powers . 

Council of Peoples' Commissars. Now called the Council of Ministers. The equivalent of 

the cabinet. The chairman is the prime minister. 

Bolshevik. The term is applied to members of the majority in the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party. They later formed the Communist Party. 

Bourgeois nationalist. Term used in the USSR to denote nationalists in Ukraine and other 

non-Russian areas of the Russian empire, who wished to form 
independent democratic states based on private ownership. Such 
people are regarded as the most dangerous enemies of the USSR. 

Central Rada. The latter word means council* This was a convention in Ukraine of 

representatives of political parties and other organizations, called in 
1917, after the overthrow of tho Tsar, to form a government in Ukraine. 

Potlura, Simon. Political and military leader in Ukraine from 1917 to 1920. 

Kurkul. Term applied to peasants of average wealth. The policy of the Soviet government 
was to confiscate their property and exile or destroy thorn. 

TCL. Young Communist League, the youth organization of the Communist Party. 

KGB. Committee of State Security, the Russian secret police. 
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Uationax Composition of the Population of the UkrSSR 1 959. 


Total population 

ia,86?,0) a 6 


Ukrainians 

32,158,A93 

76.8 

Russians 

7,090,813 

16.9 

Jews 

8 AO, 311 


Poles 

363,297 


Belorussians 

290,890 


Moldavians 

2Al,6f>0 


Bulgarians 

219,U09 

A 

Hungarians 

1A9,229 

L 

Greeks 

10A,359 

L 

Romanians 

100,863 


Tatars 

61,527 

0 

Armenians 

28,02A 

T 

Hahauzy 

23,530 

H 

Gypsios 

22,515 

E 

Czechs 

1A,539 

R 

Slovaks 

13,991 

S 

Georgians 

n,57A 


Mordva 

11,397 

6.3 

Chuvash 

8,925 


Lithuanians 

8,906 


Uzbeks 

8,A72 


Latvians 

6,919 


Asorbaidzhans 

6,680 


Kazakhs 

A,69A 


Estonians 

A ,181 


Dagsstsns 

3,823 


Albanians 

3,809 


Bashkirs 

3,3A5 

. 

Osetins 

3,325 


Kara ins 

3,301 


Udmurts 

2,828 


Source; Itogi vsesoyuznoy perepisl, Ukrainskaya SSR, 

pl68. 
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Nat iomOconipo s it ion of students in Higher Educational Institutions of the UkrSSS i960. 


Total in UkrSSS 

- 1*17,7^8 

X 

Ukrainians 

260,91*5 

62.5 

Russians 

125,U6U 

30. 

Jc’.va 

18,673 


Belorussians 

li,377 


Moldavians 

1,030 


Armenians 

' *. 909 


Georgians 

> 527 

A 

Tatars 

■ 517 

L 

AzcrbaidZhans 

r 192 

L 

Chuvash 

' 13? 


Osetins 

: 129 

0 

Lithuanians 

10-5 

T 

Uzbeks 

* 10li 

H 

Kazakhs 

, 101 

E 

Latvians 

" • Bh 

R 

Mordva 

■ . 78 

. S 

Yakuts 

» 68 


Komi 

62 

7.5 

Dago stans 

55 


Bashkirs 

. $1 


Estonians 

51 


Kirkhiz 

1 UU 


Kalmyks 

hz 


Balkars 

llO 


Abkiias 

- 38 


Buriats 

29 


Tadjiks 

23 


Turkrr.an 

28 


Kabardlna 

22 


bar is t 

21 


Karelians 

17 


Udmurts 

17 


Ingush 

8 

, 

Chechen 

6 


Others 

3,71*6 



Source: Yysah&e obrazovanie, op. cit., p!30* 
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Total in UIcrSSR 


685 ,S£L 


Ukr a ininns 
Russians 

Belorussians 

A rmenians 

Moldavians 

Tatars 

Georgians 

Chuvash 

Latvians 

Os e tins 

Mordva 

Lithuanians 

Komi 

Udraurts 

Estonians 

Adzerbaidshano 

Maris 

Yakuts 

Bashkirs 

Karelians 

pagostans 

Uzbeks 

K2.2G.IulS 

Tadziks 

Balkars 

Buriats 

Ahkhaa 

Kabardins 

Turkman 

Kirkhis 

Kalrjyks 

Chechens 

Ingush 

Karakolpaks 


399,931 

l8l,J t 89 

83,689 
6,272 
, 1,800 
823 
806 
578 
228 
20 ? 

' 103 
175 
11*3 
123 
118 
111 ; 
101 
61 
16 
ho 

32 

31 

31 

23 

18 

U* 

11 

9 

7 

6 

h 

3 

2 

2 

2 


Source j yjrsshoa obrazovanie, op. cit. , p70«, 


A. 

58.3 

26.5 


A 

L 

L 

0 

T 

H 

S 

R 


15.2 



-'..‘-J. A. i - ,^,0. 
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Distribution 

of Ukrainian 

Specialists r/ith Higher 

Educa 

Total in 

USSR 

£17*729 

<? 

/> 

Ultrninian 

SSR 

399,931 

77.2 

RU'o li j_tj.il 

sm 

85,355 

16. h 

Kazakh 

co n 

wi.r 

10,982; 


Moldavian 

Ocrn 

ui. il, 

5,702 

A 

Delorubsian 

SSR 

$,m. ' 

L 

Uzbek 

SSR 

2,982; 

L 

Xirkhiz 

SSR 

2,201' 


Latvian 

SSR 

1,135 

0 

Tadzhik 

SSR 

1,103 

T 

T’Jrlonsn 

SSR 

787 

H • 

Azerbaidzhan 

SSR 

615 

E 

Georgian 

SSR 

579 

n 

Lithuanian 

SSR 

519 

s 

Estonian 

'SSR 

1*20 


Armenian 

SSR 

168 

6.U 


republics of the USSR i 960 . 


Source: Tftrsshoe obrasovania, op. alt., p70 - 71. 
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Appendix VI ' 

Comparison of Russians and Ukrainians in Various Areas of Education as «; or the 
Total for tho USSR (Suranary). 


Population 

V'.rwrv** o nr 


Post graduate students 
Scientists 



It, 


Ukrainians 



“T/T7f- 

*i- / • 6 

. ed. inst. . 

l?6h 

65.2 

15-6 

spec. od. 

1961; 

65.1 

15.9 

inst. 

196U 

61. 

lit .6 


I960 

56.5 

11.1 


196U 

66* 

10.6 


Appendix VII 

Comparison of Russians and Ukrainians in Various Areas of Education 
Total for the BkrSSR (Summary). 


Population 

Students' in see. spec. cd. inst. 
Students in higher ed. irist. 
Specialists with higher od. 
Scientists 


% of the 


Yr. 

155? 

16.9 

- 76.6 

1961 

2 U.a 

■ 69.1 

1960 

30. 

62.5 

I960 

26.5 

56.3 

1960 

Not given 

66.3 
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Comparison, of Various Areas of Education of the RSFSR and the* uicrSCE 
for the USSR (Summary), 


ac % of Totals 


population 

Budget for all education 
Budget for cion, and gen. see. ed. 
Budget for fachnicums 
Budget for higher education 


lox'cooofCfi for to chn icur:s 
Textbooks for higher ed. 
See. epee. ed. ir.st. 
Jiiguor ed. .incrc . 

Cr-udents in see. spec. 
Students in higher ed. 
Students in higher ed. 
Students in higher ed. 


Inst. 


ed. inct. 
inst. 

inst. receiving stipends 

"rati tut i t — ,A'+k _ sponsored by enterprises 

^..stitJtiOiw -7-th power to recommend students for 

Candida uc and PhD dogreos 

Graduates of vec— tech. schools 
Post graduate students 
Specialists wit a soc. spec. od. 

Scientists 


Scientists with PhD degrees 

Workers who improved their qualifications 
employed 


urliilo 


Vr* 

m? 

‘OtJDfD 

4 . * ^ *v ^ 

K67J" 

BHrSHl 

20T* 

i960 


17.2 

I960 

55.9 

17.6 

1960 

60.5 

13.5 

1960 

62.9 

16.2* 

1955 

76. 

6. 

1961* 

71.9 

10. 

1961* 

50.5 

is .3 

196.1* 

57.3 

17.5 

1962* 

62. 

16.3 

I960 

62.5 

17.2* 

I960 

60.7 

17.7 

I960 

61.1 

16.1 

1959 

71*. 7 

0.8 

1962* 

61*. 2 

16. 

1962* 

67.6 

12.0 

1962* 

6 o.e 

19.1 

1962* 

60.6 

lh<>2 

1962* 

70.7 

12.3 

1962* 

66.3 

17.S 



